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THE following anecdote is taken from the 
“Souvenirs” of Auguste Lesimple, the German 
critic :—In 1845 Mendelssohn left Germany to 
go to Manchester to direct the concerts there. 
Arriving at Herbesthal, he was accosted by an 
official, who asked him if he were Dr. Mendels- 
sohn. “Certainly I am,” was the reply. “Then 
you must follow me,” said the representative of 
thelaw. “There must be some mistake,” said the 
composer, quite alarmed ; “it is impossible that 
you can have anything against me.” “There 
is no mistake,” replied the official imperturb- 
ably. “I have a formal warrant for your appre- 
hension.” Resistance was useless ; w¢/ly-nilly 
Mendelssohn had to return to Aix-la-Chapelle 
with his disagreeable companion. Then the 
chief was sent for, and, of course, everything 
was soon explained. The Dr. Mendelssohn 
whom the police were seeking was a swindler 
from Berlin, and had nothing in common with 
the composer of the “ Elijah” except his name. 


& db & 


ONE of the attractions (!) of the Chicago Ex- 
hibition is to be a performance on four hundred 
pianos piled up in the form of a pyramid, and 
connected by electrical appliances, so that one 
player can set agoing the whole of the four 
hundred at once. What a terrible idea ! 


&d sd 


MISUNDERSTOOD. —- A barrel organist is 
charged with refusing to move on at the re- 
quest of one of the dwellers in the street where 
he had made his “music.” “Why do you not 
leave the street when requested to do so?” says 
the magistrate. ‘I scarcely understand a word 
of English,” replies the accused (an Italian). 
“Still you must have understood the signs 
which the complainant made. Did not he 
come up to you and do his best to make you 
understand, by gesticulating, that he wished 
you to go away?” “Excuse me, sir, that was 
exactly the thing that led me to mistake his 
meaning. I thought he wished to dance to my 
music, so natdtally went on playing !” 


eee 


“HAVE you heard the eight-year-old German 
boy violinist ?” 
“Oh yes. Twelve years ago, in Berlin.” 


dd 


RuraL Aunt : “What in the world is that 
thing?” 

LONDON NIECE: “That’s my piano.” 

“Piano?” 

“Yes. It’s draped in the new fashion—com- 





Pletely hidden, you know.” 


Two sailors who had been at the grand con- 
cert given on behalf of the hospital and the poor 
of Craig-y-Nos at Swansea, in August, were 
heard conversing as to Madame Patti’s singing. 

‘* Now, Bill,” said one, “what do you think 
of that ’ere singing?” 

“Well, Jack,” replied the other, “it is the 
best I ever heard in my life: Sometimes she is 
down on deck, and other times she is at the 
masthead.” 

he & 


“ GENTLEMEN,” said the professor to his 
medical students assembled at the bedside of a 
sick hospital patient, “1 have often pointed out 
to you the remarkable tendency to consumption 
of those who play upon wind instruments. In 
this case now before us we have a well-marked 
development of lung disease, and I was not 


that he is a member of a brass band. Now, 
sir,” continued the professor, addressing the 
‘consumptive patient, “will you please tell the 
gentlemen what instrument you play on?” 

“I blays der drum,” said the sick man. 


& b & 
“| HEAR you played the cornet at the concert.” 
“No; I sent a substi-toot.” 


&& } 
“ JONES, did you ever hear the ‘Song of the 
Shirt’ ?” 
“No (hic), Billings, I never did. Fact is 
(hic), I didn’t know a shirt could (hic) sing.” 
Sk 
THE following good story comes from Chicago, 
where they know a good deal more of what is 
going on in Europe than we do here. The 
story goes that the Queen of Italy is near- 
sighted, and wears spectacles sometimes ; but 
‘her husband does not like to see them on her 
nose, and he says now and then: “ Margaret, 
if you don’t take these things off I shall sing.” 
The unhappy woman, who heard him sing once, 
tears them off with cries of apprehension. 


bos 

IN a breach of promise case, the counsel for 
the plaintiff asked the defendant : 

“ Did you ever kiss the plaintiff?” 

‘Yes, many a time.” 

“ How often?” 

“I admit having kissed her almost every 
evening when I called to see her.” 

“Every evening?” 

“Yes ; but I was compelled to do it.” 

” Compelled—how’s that?” 





- Way, it was the only way to prevent her 

singing.” 
$o4 

ON the occasion of the first night of “ Tann- 
hauser” at the Grand Opera in Paris, it met 
with a very stormy and unfavourable reception. 
The courtly director of the Conservatoire, after 
listening to the violent judgment passed on the 
| opera by some of the younger French musical 


“Oh! Well, that’s sensible. Can’t be seen | generation, said : “Gentlemen, this is a work 


or heard, can it?” 


_— 


| which requires a second hearing to enable one 


surprised to find, on questioning the patient,’| — 


to judge it.” “Then,” after a short pause, and 
with his peculiar, humorous dryness, rejoined 
Auber, turning up the collar of his. overcoat, 
preparatory to his exit, “I am afraid I shall not 
‘be able to.judge it.” 
bd d 
“THAT composition of yours is truly Wag- 
nerian. Where did you get the idea ?” 
“ My boy exploded a cratker and a bundle of 
squibs in my piano last Fifth of November.” 
oe 
A DISTINGUISHED lady vocalist recently 
appeared at a private reception given by a 
wealthy sdciety lady. She was encored again 


and again. One of the enthusiastic guests 
said to the hostess : “ She sings like a canary !” 
“Yes,” replied the lady, “but her bill is a 


thousand times as large.” 
&d d 

MACAULAY had a taste for ballad literature, 
and one day he bought a quantity of songs from 
a street singer in Seven Dials.. On his way 
home, with the sheets in his hand, he was 
astonished on suddenly stopping to find himself 
surrounded by a company of small boys, looking 
up to him as though they expected’ something. 
“Now then,” said he to them, “what is it?” 
“Well, that’s a good ‘un,” replied the boys, 
“after we've a-come all this way!” “But 
what are you waiting for?” he asked, astonished 
at the boys’ familiarity. “Waiting for? why, 
to hear you sing, to be sure!” 








Madeagni’s  @avafferia 
Rudticana.” 
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HIS one-act melodrama, for which the 

composer obtained the 3000 lire prize 

offered by the publisher, E. Sonzogno, 

has been frequently performed in Italy 

and in Germany, and has at length reached our 

shores. A brief account of the plot and music 

of this remarkable work may prove of interest 
to our readers. 

The work commences with an orchestral pre- 
lude based on themes taken from the work. It 
is interrupted in the middle by a Sicz/iano, sung 
behind the curtain by Turiddu (tenor) in praise 
of the beautiful Lola. When at length the cur- 
tain rises, an open place in a Sicilian village is 
seen, with the church on the right, and on the 
left Mother Lucia’s wine shop. It is Easter 
Sunday, and peasants (men and women) arrive 
on the scene, and they sing in quaint and charm- 
ing ‘strains. Santuzza (soprano), ‘a village 
maiden, comes forward and asks Mother Lucia 
(contralto) where her son is. She replies that 
he is away in Francofonte to see about some 
wine, but the maiden at once replies that 
Turiddu was seen on the previous evening in 
the village. She is invited to enter the house, 
but refuses. The keynote of the village drama 
has been struck, and in the orchestra passionate 
phrases are heard. Soon there is excitement 





among the crowd ; bells and the sound of whip 
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are heard, and the merchant Alfio (baritone) 
comes forward, and sings a lively, characteristic 
ballad with a smart choral refrain. Lucia learns 
from Alfio, husband of the beautiful Lola, that 
Turiddu has been seen near their house. Now 
organ strains within the church and the Easter 
hymn are heard, the people without joining in. 
The music is melodious and effective. At last , 
the peasants enter the church, and then San- 
tuzza tells Lucia how Turiddu before going to 
the wars had pledged his faith to Lola, but on 
his return found her the wife of merchant Alfio. 
So in despair he made love to her (Santuzza) ; 
but Lola, jealous, takes notice of Turiddu, and 
Santuzza, poor maiden, has now lost both her 
honour and her lover. The music during this 
scene is powerfully dramatic. But Turiddu 
approaches, and in answer to a question from 
Santuzza, says he has been away. “ That is not | 
true,” she quickly replies. He tells her she is 
jealous, and she speaks of her sad heart. To 
add to the intensity of the scene, Lola now 
arrives, singing a light, dainty song. She asks 
whether her husband has gone into the church, 
and then passes in. Santuzza is left alone with 
Turiddu, and the two sing an impressive duet. 
A short but striking orchestral movement 
leads to a scene between Santuzza and Alfio. 
Turiddu has left her in anger to enter the church. 
She tells Alfio the state of affairs. His happi- 
ness thus destroyed, he swears vengeance, and 
then Santuzza is alarmed at what she has said. 
The music throughout this scene shows great 
power. At last, service being over, the congre- 
gation issues forth fromthe church door. There 
follows a gay drinking song. Alfio refuses wine 
offered to him by Turiddu, and the latter under- 
stands that it is a challenge to fight. Turiddu 
confesses his sin, invokes his mother’s blessing, 
and begs her to look after Santuzza. The two 
men depart, and soon some one rushes forward, 
and announces that Turiddu is dead. A few bars 
from the orchestra, and the piece is at an end. 
This was one of the works selected by Signor 
Lago for his season of Italian Opera, which 
opened at the Shaftesbury Theatre on Monday, 
October 19. It was preceded by a part of 
Ricci’s exceedingly light comic opera, “ Cris- 
pino e la Comare,” and it was past ten o’clock 
before this interesting novelty was produced. 
The part of Santuzza was taken by Signorina 
Adelaide Musiani, and if her voice, especially 
in the upper register, was not altogether pleas- 
ing, some of her acting was good. Signor 
Francesco Vignas as the Turridu obtained 
great success; he threw himself thoroughly into 
the spirit of his part, and it was really a pity 
that he yielded to the unintelligent applause, 
and repeated certain songs, thereby marring 
the plot of the village drama. The chorus was 
rough, and, in spite of the careful conducting 
of Signor Arditi, the orchestra did not reveal 
the full power of the music. There was a large 
and enthusiastic—at times, as already hinted, 
far too enthusiastic an— audience. At the 
close of the performance there were calls for 
the actors, conductor, and manager. The 
small part of Lola was taken by Mdlle. Marie 
Brema, Signor Brombara was the Alfio, and 
Miss Grace Damian played the part of Mother 





Lucia with effect. Mascagni’s one-act opera 
ought to have been the first piece of the | 
evening, and those who cared might have | 
remained to hear Ricci’s opera. Are we mis- 
taken, or did not Signor Lago originally intend 
to produce “ Orfeo” on the same evening? It 
would have been far more a suitable arrange- 
ment. 





Tue Astronomer Royal, Dr, Gill, has just taken a 
Steinway grand pianoforte to the Cape Town Ob- 
servatory with him, 
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N afternoon devoted to Church music 
is a decidedly agreeable interlude in 
the middle of a Church Congress. 
The then Sir Roundell Palmer, now 

Lord Selborne, introduced hymnology at York 
in 1866, and the late. Mr. W. H. Gladstone, at 
Carlisle, in 1884, treated of Church music as an 
aid to worship and work in a paper of high 
value. To the same subject a sitting was 
devoted at Wakefield in 1886. The novelty 
this year is that the afternoon was divided 
between Welsh and English Church music. 
The three readers are all eminent musical 
experts. The Rev. C. Hylton Stewart is vicar 
of New Brighton, and is the founder of the 
Diocesan Church Association, of which he is 
organising secretary and precentor. He read 
a paper at Carlisle on Music as an Aid to 
Worship. The Rev. Owen Jones, vicar of Pen- 
trevoelas, Denbigh, is joint author of a Welsh 
hymnal, and author of carols and anthems in 
Welsh. Mr. E., Griffith, F.C.O., of Chislehurst, 
who comes of a Hawarden family famed for 
musical talent, is identified with the Church 
Congregational Music Association. 

Unfortunately there was no discussion upon 
music at the Congress. The papers were 
simply read without comment. 

The Rev. Owen Jones said that the da¢a for 
ascertaining the style, character, and source of 
Welsh Church music were scanty. No musical 
manuscripts existed in their cathedral libraries 
throwing any light on the post- Reformation 
period, and they had no standard school of 
cathedral composers. Welsh metrical psalmody 
was first introduced by Archdeacon Prys, of 
Merioneth, a celebrated bard in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century ; and his version of 
the Psalms, to which he prefixed several well- 
known English tunes of the Reformation period, 
was the first printed musical work they possessed. 
The ecclesiastical music now in use originated 
entirely among the people. (Specimens were 
then given by the selected choirs of the three 
divisions into which Welsh hymn music was 
naturally grouped.) In the first division came 
those hymns derived from the national airs of the 
country, which, in spite of their secular associa- 
tions, were very grand and solemn, and appealed 
strongly to the Welsh nature. Tunes in the 
florid style were much used in Welsh churches 
at the latter end of the last century and the 
beginning of the present. | This style was 
chiefly formulated by Williams, of Dolgelly, 
and was contemporary with the corresponding 
temporary decadence of Church music in Eng- 
land. The third and modern division showed 
a considerable advance in musical proficiency. 
Like Lutheran chorales, these tunes were in- 
dissolubly associated with particular words. 
The speaker deplored the fact that the clergy, 
who naturally controlled the music of their 
churches, were not required to possess the 
qualifications most necessary to the exercise 
of that control, and he advised his brother 
clergy to cultivate their musical talents, 
which would help materially in gaining in- 
fluence over their flocks, especially the younger 
portion. 

Mr. Edward Griffith, F.C.O., honorary edi- 
torial secretary of the Church Congregational 
Music Association, said his object was to bring 





into notice the aim of the Society with which he 
was connected, and which had set itself to com- | 
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pass a vital reform in Church music. That 
responding and singing in our churches was 
not congregational was a painful fact. Our 
sublime Liturgy was rarely interpreted accord- 
ing to the mind of the Church, and the influence 
of the Prayer-book seldom brought out. Never 
had the speaker so felt the wonderful power 
of that book as when attending a church in 
London, where the whole service is joined in by 
a congregation of 2000 without even the lead of 
the choir. Good men of such varied views as 
Archdeacon Howell, Archdeacon Farrar, and 
Canon Body were agreed that the wrong use in 
music and the spirit of professionalism in a 
choir, the making of our services instruments 
of gratification and amusement, were sources of 
real danger. The mind of the Church was 
evidently that our services should be congrega- 
tional, as a glance at the numerous responses 
will show, indicating as they did the difference 
between our Church offices and those of Dis- 
senters, where the minister monopolises the 
whole. The clergy, surrounded by the choir, 
were sometimes ignorant of the silence of the 
nave. Among various reasons for this silence 
the united opinion of upwards of 3000 corre- 
spondents of the Church Congregational Music 
Association led the speaker to the conclusion 
that the difficulty, and often the untunefulness 
of Church music, must be considered the most 
cogent. The wants and capabilities of the 
people were disregarded; high-pitched notes 
(even for that great act of humiliation—the 
General Confession) were a fatal hindrance to 
congregational responsiveness. Mr. Griffith’s 
experience convinced him that E was the 
reciting note best adapted for ordinary services, 
as being common to all voices, and the mono- 
tone should be simple, slow, and reverent, the 
one voice of simultaneous reading. (The 
audience here as an illustration recited part of 
the General Confession.) In chanting he did 
not advocate the exclusive use of either Gre- 
gorians or Anglicans, and he would recommend 
a selection of the best from both. More dis- 
cretion might be shown by those who forced 
uncouth chants devoid of all melody on choirs 
and people. If, as some thought, David sang 
his Psalms to Gregorian-like tones, many be- 
lieved that for this sole cause Saul threw his 
javelin at him. (Laughter.) The congregation 
should be supplied with music and pointing in 
order to effectually sing antiphonally with the 
choir, as had been done successfully. They 
might. gain freedom from the rigid Anglican 
with its ten fixed notes. Antiphonal chanting 
and hearty responding would help to fill our 
churches with true worshippers. Simple ser- 
vices were more suited to the canticles than 
a string of chants. Sir John Stainer had 
made a strong appeal to the young com- 
posers to provide for this want, and the 
Society he represented was commissioning men 
of ability to write such music. The Church 
might at-least give as much attention to the 
inspired psalter as to the uninspired hymn- 
book. i 

The Rev. C. Hylton Stewart’s paper will 
shortly be published at the request of the 
Bishop of Wakefield. 





MDLLE. JANOTHA played before her Majesty the 
Queen at Balmoral,. and used a new Steinway piano 
sent from London for the occasion. The Royal circle 
were so delighted with Mdlle, Janotha’s skill, that 
the performance was prolonged for nearly three 


hours. 
* * * 


ROSENTHAL and Carreno will both come to Eng- 
land next year. 





-and 
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eofn Ainsworth, 


ADJUDICATOR, CONDUCTOR, ORGANIST, AND INVENTOR OF THE CRESDIMO-PEDALS. 


OHN AINSWORTH, whose portrait 

a accompanies this sketch, is a man 

whom one could truly describe as 

“good all round.” Such a man is 

both rare and eminently useful to his fellow- 
men. 

Mr. Ainsworth has a genial, kindly disposi- 
tion, yet is shrewd and business-like, and very 
far-seeing as to what will lead to success. He 
is a man of great judgment and wisdom, his 
decisions as adjudicator in band contests are 
known to be thoroughly impartial, and are 





almost invariably accepted without demur. | 


Mr. Ainsworth is excellently qualified 
for the post of an adjudicator, being 
a practical musician in every sense 
of the word, and is impregnable in 
the right, hence his success and re- 
spect. He is fully acquainted with 
the capabilities of each instrument in 
abrass band, and would at once dis- 
cover the slightest weakness in any 
given one of them. He also prepares 
himself zwe//, for all contests, by the 
preparation of a score copy, its care- 
ful perusal and comparison with the 
operas and oratorios from whence 
the selections are taken, so that he is 
able to detect the least variation from 
the score, and his practical knowledge 
of the tone character and capabilities 
of all brass instruments give him a 
keen conception of the legitimate tone- 
colouring in the use of them. © For 
the last three seasons his engage- 
ments extended to Scotland and 
Wales, and he has been eminently 
successful as an adjudicator to “Over- 
ture,” “Chorus,” and “Selection” 
contests. 

The following extracts are culled 
from a band and chorus contest held 
at Hardrow Scaur (1891)—a beautiful 
spot for such an event, forming as 
it does a natural amphitheatre :— 
“Allegro vivace very smart and full 
of meaning. Zvranguillo beautifully 





public subscriptions, Mr. Ainsworth has been | valuable to find so good an outlet for their 
enabled to form the nucleus for the making of | activities and use for their capacities. 

a first-class local band, and also to order, at a| Wenowcome to the Cresdimo-Organ Pedals. 
cost of over £300, a complete set of the best | Mr. Ainsworth has been himself an organist 
silver-plated instruments that are made ; “and for upwards of twenty years (eleven years at 
with such an able conductor, the band are bound | his parish church). His performance of duties 
to come to the front in the interpretation of as organist and choirmaster (now at Wesleyan 
classical music.” ~ | Church) is marked by much refinement and 

Living as he does in a thriving manufacturing devotion, whilst “his organ recitals, classical 
town in the most populous part of Lancashire, | and popular, are always given in masterly style, 
surrounded on all sides by other large cotton | and are listened: to with rapt attention.” He 
manufacturing towns — Preston, Blackburn, | has therefore been able to make a special 
Bolton, Wigan are all about equidistant from study of the organ, which has resulted in his 
inventing these pedals some twelve 
years ago, for which he has success- 
fully obtained three patents. They 
are now known throughout England, 
and to many continental and colonial 
musicians. In simple language these 
pedals enable one to make a piano- 
forte a combination instrument. It 
may be used either-as a pianoforte or 
an organ, or combine the advantages 
of both at will. This is an immense 
convenience for organists and organ 
students, who are thereby enabled to 
practise at home, instead of having to 
go to church for a practice, as is so 
often the case. 

These pedals can be attached to 
any pianoforte, are thoroughly well 
made, yet most simple in construc- 
tion. To the majority of organists 
and organ students, they will prove 
a great boon. If the performers wish 
to produce a f/f, it is but necessary to 
press the left pedal, and, no matter 
how he may hammer on the pedal 
board, the tone will still remain ff. 
If, on the contrary, he wish 7, the 
right pedal must be pressed, and 
intermediate modifications are also 
obtainable ; thus no attempt at tone 
—emphasised notes are, of course, 
always proportionate—-on the per- 
former's part is at all necessary, and 
pedalling is therefore uniform as at 











calm, yet very expressive, and the slight cre- Chorley—such a band is an immense benefit. 
scendos are given in true sympathy, as from the | After a day spent in a cotton mill, or print 
source of one so beautifully and symmetrically | work, or quarry, a day of hard -and exhausting 
fine. Band are exceedingly neat on andante | work which develops only the mechanical 
con moto, and with much warmth.” “‘O thou | side of the intellect, an evening devoted to 
whose beams,’ very harmonious indeed, and | music has a most educating and elevating 
voices well cultured. Articulation, pronuncia- influence on these men. It has all the 
tion, and tone-sustaining qualities are all | advantages of a club in bringing them into 
excellent. A beautifully blended chorus.” | pleasant and social contact with each other, 
It is noteworthy that in all Mr. Ainsworth’s | besides opening an ideal world—a world of 
adjudications the faults (if any) in performances | art, into which many would otherwise never 
given are pointed out in an agreeable manner, | enter. 
and are never augmented upon. The advan-| These bands are very popular in Yorkshire 
tages derived by competing under such a | and Lancashire. The North of England has 
qualified musician are obvious. always been noted for its bands and their 
At the early age of sixteen he had already | contests—in the South it is otherwise; but 
composed for the pianoforte, and a Grand | this is readily accounted for by the differences 
Fantasia, which he has lately finished, and will | in the working-men. In the North they are 
be performed at a Champion and other contests | machine workers — in the South they are 
early next year (1892), will contain a movement | agriculturists, generally speaking. Naturally, 
‘composed by him in his sixteenth year. machine workers become far keener and more 
Through the kind and generous support of | intellectually active than farm labourers. It is 
W. C. Wood, Esq., J.P., Joseph Wood, Esq., 
and other local gentlemen, combined : with | 





because these working-men of the North are 
so keen and intelligent that it is specially 








the organ, and this invention might very well be 
christened, “Organ-playing made easy.” These 
pedals—like an organ swell dalanced pedal— 
remain in any position desired, Af, /, or f- Théy . 
are so simply arranged, and so easy to adjust, that 
the weaker sex could as well remove or adjust 
them as our own. They are made for student’s 
room or drawing-room, the latter being polished, 
and with brass or silver-plated fittings. 

Mr. Ainsworth's method of doing business 
is somewhat original. When he started, he 


_ resolved to spend his spare cash—{£100—in 


advertising. He had ordered advertisements 
to the extent of £85 before receiving his first 
order. For the first five or six years he spent 
all the profits of his business in advertising 
the pedals. To-day this is not necessary, as 
they have become so generally known, and 
are appreciated for their superiority. Mr. 
Ainsworth (whose works for the manufacture 
of his patents are at Brinscall, Chorley) is 
hoping soon to have a suitable position for a 
depét in the centre Lancashire town, Black- 
burn. M. C. 
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ERY marked progress is noticeable in the 
state of music in the primary schools 
under the English Education Depart- 
ment during the past twenty years. At 

that time, when a superintendent of singing 
was first appointed over the London Board 
Schools, about 20 per cent. of the children 
were rejected as tuneless—unable to sing the 
tonic chord. Now the number is reduced to 
little over 1 per cent., or, in other words, 
practically everybody sings. ‘Then, outside of 
London, the great majority of schools, where 
singing was taught at all, learned by ear; now 
the majority learn by note. Then both the 
class of music and the quality of the per- 
formance were in most cases very inferior ; 
now good music and admirable quality of voice 
are to be found in some of the poorest districts. 
Nowhere throughout my travels have I found 
such proficiency both in singing at sight and 


| 


| practical skill. 


| one in ten of its population was said to be 
‘attending singing classes; and Mr. Frank 


| the notes exhibited ; while for training the ear 
to the appreciation of harmony, and to differ- 


writing phrases from dictation as in London. | 


ing awkward intervals, chromatics, and modula- 
tion to the relative minor with the sharp sixth 
and seventh, was sung accurately and boldly. 
Phrases containing any ordinary interval of the 
diatonic scale, with the sharp fourth or flat 
seventh, stepwise, were written by 80 to go 
per cent., and B flat, D flat, C, F sharp, G, in 
the key of E flat, was given correctly by fourteen 


ee ee = 
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pupils. In the higher classes—boys only— 
three-part songs of considerable difficulty were 


'* On my second visit to Dundee, Mr. Adamson 


| made in any order. 
| training, I wrote an exercise in two parts with 


| although the rhythm in each voice was in- 


sung with a lovely quality of tone, the altos and | 


the forte passages being free from that rough 
coarseness so frequently to be heard even in 
Adult Choral Societies, not to speak of the 
ordinary school chorus. In this school there 
was also a string band, including a double-bass, 
which played a specially written accompaniment 


to some of the songs, for there was no piano, as | 


I did | 


there is generally in American schools. 
not hear the band, however, and cannot speak 


as to its performance ; but the idea is a good | 


one, and should be encouraged, as it not only 
proves an attraction in itself, but is an ad- 


mirable plan for keeping up the musical interest | 


of boys whose voices are breaking. Elementary 
as the instruction might be, such orchestras 
would ‘give an undoubted impetus to instru- 
mental music, and would doubtless in many 
cases awake an ambition for higher work, and 
produce amateur players of considerable ability. 
In Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, and Dun- 
dee I unfortunately struck upon holiday-time, 
and am unable to report on the singing from 
personal experience in the schools, although 
I met several of the teachers and heard other 
singing classes. 
the singing depends mainly, I understand, on 
the ordinary school teachers themselves ; but 
in Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Dundee, 
and some other towns there are special singing 
masters, who go from school to school, and are 
responsible for the singing. The special grant 


colleges, has at last given way to the more 
| rational Tonic .Sol-fa system. 


In Manchester, as in London, | 
‘can get it up in three or four lessons. The 


for singing does not go to the teacher as a rule | 


in either case, but to the Board, who engage 
the teachers at a fixed salary. 
varied very much in different districts, and 
even in the same town. In Dumfries, for 


| the class is passed collectively, the grant 
The results | 


_ instance, I obtained very fair sight-singing in 
, one school, in another the results were far from 


In one school a sight-test in two parts, contain- | the ear, and a note may be added or omitted, 
or altered instantaneously, appealing to both 
| senses at once. The instrument is also capable: 


|of being adapted to other things, such as 


‘ 
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satisfactory. In some schools there was con- 
siderable attention paid to expression, in others 
a rough and ready style prevailed, even where 
there was pretty good musical knowledge and 
Dundee claims to be the most 


musical city in Great Britain. Some time ago 


Sharpe’s annual performances of the “ Messiah” 
and “ Elijah,” by his children’s choir, have been 
celebrated for years all over Scotland. Mr. 
Adamson, the other Board teacher, impressed 
me very much with the thoroughness and 
ingenuity of his plans. Of these, one most 
ingenious instrument is the ‘“ Teacher's 
Auxiliary,” an apparatus for attaching to a 
harmonium or other keyed instrument, by 
which the notes played, or to be played, are 
indicated by little strips of cardboard letters, 
figures, or notes. By this means the attention 
of the class is fixed on one point, and time is 
saved both to teacher and pupil. Phrases may 
be patterned with the instrument, and then 
given immediately to the eye, without any 
sound ; or an ear-test may be played, and then 


entiating the constituents of chords, I consider 
it of very great value, as the eye is trained with 


addition, multiplication, etc. 


had added the chief rhythms to be found in 
school music, so that rapid changes could be 
To test the result of this 


very broken time, which was done admirably, 


dependent. 

By the way, the only school in which 1 found 
Hullah used was the last I visited in England 
—at Carlisle—where the results were far from 
satisfactory, as compared with other schools I 
have examined. Strangely enough they used 
the “movable do” for ear exercises, and the 
teacher said that in three or more sharps they 
would change the syllables, which seems to me 
an admission of the utter'uselessness of the 
“fixed do” for practical purposes. 

In Ireland much has to be done before she 
can worthily claim the title “the land of song.” 
In Dublin and other centres singing is receiving 
more attention, and the effete Hullah system, 
which held sway for so long in the training 


I found this 
notation in use everywhere that anything like 
an attempt at singing was made, In one 
school, where both boys and girls sang to- 
gether very nicely, I asked them to give a 
modulator voluntary (all were singing from 








Sol-fa music). I was told the girls might do 


| it, but not the boys, as \they learnt Hullah, | 
and only picked up what Tonic Sol-fa they | 


could. On speaking to the teacher afterwards, 
he said, “I teach the boys Hullah because I 


theory for a pass is very little, and_ this 
saves time, but it is no good whatever for prac- 
tical singing!” It is to be remembered that | 
the pass in singing in Ireland is obtained by 
individual examination, and brings 2s, 6d. 
per- pupil; while in England and Scotland 


being one shilling a head if the note-test be 
taken, ; 





It seems to me that the Tonic Sol-fa pro- 


gramme is much too difficult in comparison 
with what is required for the Staff, as teachers. 
will prefer working up the easy theory, and 
preparing a few songs by ear, rather than 
expend time in working up what is to most 
of them a new system; but the results where 
the newer method was employed were on the 
whole satisfactory, and I had an excellent 
examination in the North Strand schools and 
the Kildare Protestant Training College. The 
ladies at Bagot Street Roman Catholic 
Training College did also very well, especially 
as the method has been quite lately intro- 
duced. 

From what I have said it will be seen that 
the Battle of the Notations in the primary 
schools of Great Britain has practically been 
fought out, and, as Dr. Fisher, Mus. Doc. 
Cantab, said lately, has resulted in “the sur- 
vival of the fittest.” Only in two Irish schools 
did I find the Staff notation used in prepara- 
tion for examination, but in several I found 
the Staff used voluntarily in the higher classes 
—I mean the 5th and 6th grades. The 
chief difficulty is impressing the teachers with 
what is good singing, and how best to teach. 
Persons of naturally good taste produce good 
musical results, but those who have little 
opportunity of listening to tasteful singing are 
inclined to substitute loudness for sweetness, 
their motto being, “ Come on, boys, sing out !” 
to the accompaniment of a cane whacked on 
the desk, after the manner of the Salvation 
Army big drum. But everywhere I found the 
teachers most willing to receive any hint as to 
method or manner, and more than once I have 
been asked to come again. 

There is another phase of school music, 


however, which is far less satisfactory, and. 


demands the attention of musicians and educa- 
tionists. The higher and middle-class schools 
in Great Britain almost entirely ignore the 
subject. In very few Grammar Schools is it 
taught, and in these it is generally an extra 
subject, only taken by those boys who are 
supposed to be musical. In the higher girls’ 
schools it is also an extra. The girls learn 
the piano, and possibly take private singing 
lessons, but the idea that all ought to sing, 
and that the singing-class should be the foun- 
dation of all musical training, if taught by a 
proper method and a proper notation, seems 


never to have suggested. itself to the ordinary 


middle-class mind. I am glad to say that in 
places, such as the Grammar School, Douglas, 
and King William’s College, Castletown, Isle 
of Man, Tonic Sol-fa has obtained a footing ; 
but the general middle-class of England, 
following the middle-class musicians, ignore 
or despise Tonic Sol-fa as only fit for poor 
schools, It is useless saying (as an Irish 
teacher told me). that Sir Robert Stewart 
(Professor of Music at the University) and 
Mr. Joseph Robinson (the leading conductor 
in Dublin) are in favour of the method, and 
advocate its claims; the larger number of 
second-rate musicians either speak slightingly 
of it, or shrug their shoulders in silent inuendo. 
So the method has a bad uphill fight. It is 
the same in England ; Sir J. Stainer, Elvey, and 
others, may advocate, but the ordinary musician 
has no time to devote to new methods, or to 
revising his plans.. Then comes the other 
difficulty of finding or training good teachers. 
Too frequently Tonic Sol-faists have not been 
finished musicians, but have arisen from the 
exigencies of the case. Now the opportunities 
are greater, and it is to be hoped that in the 
higher schools we shall find not only Sol- 
faists who have. become cultured musicians, 
but cultured musicians who have become Sok 
faists. 
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From my experiences, however, in the schools 
of Australia, America, and Germany, I am 
convinced that the English are no way behind 
any nation in their power of song, and that it 
only requires a rational method of training our 
children to make us far ahead of all others. 
In our elementary schools we are so already. 
If our higher and middle-class schools were to 
adopt Tonic Sol-fa, a very great advance would 
be brought about. 


Mudicaf loife in 
loondon. 





HE thirty-sixth annual series of Crystal 
Palace Concerts commenced on Satur- 
day, October the 1oth, and by a mag- 
nificent performance of Beethoven’s 

Symphony in C minor (No. 5) Mr. Manns and 
his orchestra proved themselves well worthy 
of their very high reputation; another instru- 
mental work which engaged their attention was 
Sterndale Bennett’s poetical Fantasie-Overture, 
“Paradise and the Peri.” There was a very 
large audience, and probably many were at- 
tracted by the notice that Herr David Popper, 
the renowned ’cello player, would make his first 
appearance at these concerts. He performed, 
we believe, many years ago at the Musical 
Union concerts established by the late Mr. J. 
Ella. Herr Popper played his own Concerto in 
E minor (Op. 24), and the music gave him an 
opportunity of displaying his highly - finished 
execution ; he was also heard to great advan- 
tage in his solos “ Berceuse” and “ Spinnlied.” 
But he was not the only attraction. Madame 
Patey, who has just returned from her long 
tour in China and Japan, made her first public 
appearance. She was in fine voice, and sang 
“O Salutaris Hostia” from Rossini’s “‘ Messe 
Solennelle,” and Spohr’s “ Rose softly bloom- 
ing.” The programme concluded with a selec- 
tion from the new Ballet airs of Gounod’s 
“Roméo et Juliette.” 

Senor Sarasate gave the first of his autumn 
series of concerts at St. James’s Hall on Satur- 
day afternoon. The programme included a 
new Violin Concerto by Max Bruch, No. 3, in 
D minor (Op. 58). It contains the usual three 
movements. There is much vigour in the 
opening and in the concluding Allegro, while 
the Adagio is full of persuasive charm. The 
writing throughout is clever, and most effective 
for the solo instrument. It was magnificently in- 
terpreted by the eminent artist, who was enthusi- 
astically applauded between the movements and 
at the close of the work. He also delighted 
his audience with Raff’s “La Fée d’Amour” 
and his own “ Zigeunerweisen.” Weber’s 
“Freischiitz” overture and Mozart’s immortal 
G minor Symphony were performed under the 
direction of Mr, Cusins. The hall was crammed. 
The coming season promises to be a busy one. 
The Royal Choral Societysconcerts commence 
on the 28th of this month, when Mr. Barnby 
intends giving Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise” 
and Beethoven’s Choral Symphony, or, as he 
terms them, “the two great Symphony Can- 
tatas,” side by side. He is, however, obliged 
to give the modern master’s work first. After 
the “Choral” nothing is possible. There will 
be an increased orchestra of 130 strings, and 





“The greatest of all Pianofortes—the Stein- 
way Pianofortes—London and New York.”— 
Apv. - , 





the season Dr. Stanford’s dramatic oratoric, 


“Eden,” and Dvordk’s “Requiem Mass,” the 
two principal novelties written for the recent 
Birmingham Festival. 

The Popular Concerts commence on Monday 
evening, November 2, the first Saturday con- 
cert taking place the same week. Mr. Chap- 
pell makes no flourish of trumpets, and it is 
therefore impossible to say what good things in 
the way of new music he may have in store for 
us. Probably Brahms’ new set of Gipsy Songs 
will be given during the season. With regard 
to performers, the names of MM. Ysaye and 


Paderewski will prove special attractions. Mr. | 


W. Hess will be leader at the opening concert. 
Mr. Henschel announces his sixth season of 
the London Symphony Concerts, for which 


Madame Carenno, MM. Paderewski, Ysaye, | 


Becker, and last but not least, Master Jean 
Gérardy have already been engaged. The fifth 
concert (February 11, 1892) will be in memory 
of Wagner. 
given by Sir C. Hallé. 

The programme of the second Crystal Palace 
Concert, on Saturday, October 17, included an 
overture to Leschivo’s “Don Juan d’Austria” 
(Op. 20), by Hans Sitt; but of this novelty we 
must take another opportunity of speaking. 
The composer’s ‘cello concerto, produced last 
season, was most favourably received. « Miss 
Adelina de Lara gave a successful performance 


of Rubinstein’s difficult pianoforte Concerto 


in D minor. Mr. Barton M‘Guckin sang 
Gounod’s “Lend me your aid,” and two songs, 
“Chant Hindoo” and “Aime-moi!” by H. 


Bemberg, composer of the much- talked - of | 


“ Elaine.” 


Frederic GRopin. 
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FEW facts concerning the life-story 
of Frederic Chopin, whose portrait 
appears with the Magazine of Music 
this month, may not prove uninter- 

esting to our readers. 

His father, Nicholas Chopin, who was born 
in Lorraine in 1770, left his native country and 
settled in Warsaw about the year 1787; and 
there, some years after, we find him established 
as tutor in the family of the Countess Skarbek 
(whose son Frederick was afterwards godfather 
to the great Chopin). Here he made the ac- 
quaintance of Fraulein Justina Krzyzanowska, 
whom he married in 1806. They had four 
children, of whom Frédéric Frangois, the only 
son, born March 1, 1809, at Zelazowa Wola, 
near Warsaw, was-the third. 

The characters of Nicholas Chopin and oi 
his wife Justina are painted in attractive colours 
by Mr. Fr. Niecks, in his very interesting Zi/e 
of Chopin. “He seems to have been,” says Mr. 
Niecks, “a man of worth and culture, honest of 
purpose, charitable in judgment, attentive to 
duty, and endowed with a good share of pru- 
dence and common sense.” Of Chopin’s mother 
we are told that she was truly womanly, tender- 
hearted, very intelligent, and very fond of home. 
Nicholas Chopin was a Professor of the French 
language in Warsaw, and moved in cultured 
and intellectual society. Thus the home cir- 
cumstances of Frederic were favourable to his 
artistic and moral development. 

At an early age. he was allowed to have 
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Orchestral concerts will also be | 








music lessons from Adalbert Zywny, a distin- 
guished Polish violinist, and before he was nine 
years old he began to play in public, making a 
great sensation in the most aristocratic circles 
of Warsaw. When he was about ten years of 
age he played to Catalini, who was then singing 
in Warsaw, and from whom he received the 
gift of a watch, with this inscription engraved 
upon it: “Donndé par Madame Catalani a 
Frédéric Chopin,.agé de dix ans.” At the age 
of twelve his master left him to his own devices, 
and soon afterwards his parents, seeing his 
bent towards composition, placed him under 
Elsner, for the study of harmony, counterpoint, 
etc. Chopin himself valued both his teachers 
very highly, and on one occasion is said to 
have remarked that “from Messrs. Zywny and 
Elsner even the greatest ass must learn some- 
thing.” 

As a youth Chopin was very lively and frolic- 
some, and clever in every way, a good amateur 
actor, and a splendid mimic. He was never 
very strong in health, and, indeed, Liszt says 
that his health was, even in his childhood, a 
subject of anxiety to his parents. When busy 
with his compositions the boy would sit up very 
late, and even rise from his bed in the middle 
of the night to visit his beloved piano. 

In 1825 he performed before the Emperor 
Alexander, and in the same year published his 
Opus 1, a Rondo in C minor. In 1827 his 
parents allowed him to adopt the musical pro- 
fession, and in 1828 he went for the first time to 
Berlin. In 1829 and 1830 he played in Vienna, 
Prague, Dresden, etc., arousing the greatest 
interest and, indeed, enthusiasm, and making 
valuable acquaintances everywhere. His style 
of composition seems to have widened and 
developed greatly during these years. 

It was in 1831 that Chopin undertook the 
celebrated journey which was supposed to have 
England for its end, but which really finished 
at Paris. The French capital became for the 
rest of his life the headquarters of the /¢ted 
Polish virtuoso. 

His greatness was not immediately recog- 
nised, but the time of probation was short, and 
soon he became a “lion,” courted, caressed, 
and flattered by the finest society of Paris. 
He was overwhelmed with demands for lessons, 
and indeed his lessons were extremely valuable, 
as his ideas on the subject of piano-playing 
were fastidious and poetic to a degree. Carl 
Mikuli, one of his pupils, says: “ Chopin made 
great demands on the talent and diligence of 
the pupil. A holy, artistic zeal burned, in him ; 
every word was incentive and inspiring... . 
Single lessons often lasted literally for hours at 
a stretch.” 

Chopin was anxious “to free the pupil from 
every stiffness and convulsive, cramped move- 
ment of the hand, and to give him thus the 
first condition of a beautiful style of playing, 
suppleness, and, with it, independence of the 
fingers. He treated very thoroughly the differ- 
ent kinds of touch, especially the full-toned 
legato.” He advised his pupils to learn singing, 
in order to acquire a fine tone. He hated 
affectation and all exaggerated accents.* He 
told his pupils to “ play as they felt.” 

His pupils loved him, and he had many 
friends among the musical celebrities of his 
day. The names of Liszt, Cherubini, Hiller, 
Kalkbrenner, Herz, Mendelssohn, Heller, Field, 
Berlioz, Moscheles, Marmontel, of Mesdames 
Viardot and Pleyel, may be mentioned as de- 
ginning a long list, too long to enumerate, of 
the distinguished musicians whose acquaintance 
Chopin enjoyed. 

The story of Kalkbrenner’s having offered 


See “‘ How to Practise,"’ page 210. 
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to give him lessons for three years and make a 
great artist of him! belongs to the early days 
of his life in Paris. Some of his friends were 
indignant at this proposal, and attributed it 
to Kalkbrenner’s jealousy. Chopin himself 
appreciated better the sincerity of Kalkbrenner’s 
belief in his own school of piano-playing, and 
understood the dread with which he naturally 
looked upon anything so entirely novel and 
different as was the style of the Polish artist. 


Chopin’s playing was remarkable in many | 


ways. His tone was soft and full, varied and 
beautiful. 


and refined, but it is a mistake to suppose 


that there was any lack of vigour in his style, | 
that is, as long as he was in tolerable health. | 


His fingers were extremely supple, and though 


his hands were small, he executed all the wide- | 


spread chords, etc., which he may be said to 
have introduced, with the greatest ease. We 
read of his small hand “expanding and 
covering a third of the key-board!” His 


His ideas were always highly poetic | 


the study of our authorities—Frederic Chopin 
as a Man and Musician (where will be found a 
complete list of Chopin’s works), by Frederick 
| Niecks; Frederic Chopin, his Life, Letters, 
and Works, by Moritz Karasowski; Zhe 
Works of Frederic Chopin, and their proper 
| Interpretation, by Jean Kleczinski ; and Liszt’s 
| Life of Chopin. 











{Pidcovery of a Handef 
biéretto. 


— 0 -—— 


N October 12, according to the inscrip- 
tion on the score, was the 150th 


| 


“ Messiah” by Handel. 
that the date almost synchronises with the tardy 
| discovery on a Dublin bookstall, by Professor 
| Dowden, of the long-missing book of words of 


fingering was very free, and he introduced | this most popular of all oratorios, with notes 
many new ideas on this subject, all for the | made by somebody who was present at the first 


purpose of encouraging freedom and ease. | 


He was absolutely unique, every phase of his 
strongly individual character reflecting itself 
in his playing. 

It was in 1837 that Chopin and George 
Sand first met, and the unfortunate friendship 
that was soon formed between them lasted 
till 1847. His health, always delicate, became 
more and more feeble during these ten years: 
lung troubles showed themselves several times, 
and after the rupture ofe the connection 
between the great novelist and the greater 
musician these made rapid progress. In 1848 
Chopin started on his last concert tour to 
England and Scotland. He played in London, 
Manchester, Edinburgh, and Glasgow, but 
the fatigues of these last journeys exhausted 
him, and after his return to Paris he gradually 
sank, dying on the 17th of October 1849. He 
was buried in the cemetery of Pére la Chaise, 
and his monument stands near those of 
Cherubini, Pleyel, Boieldieu, Grétry, and many 
other great musicians. 

“Poetic distinction, exquisite refinement, 
and a noble bearing,” says Mr. Niecks, “are the 
characteristics which strike one in all portraits 
of Chopin, and which struck the beholder still 
more strongly in the real Chopin, where they 
were reinforced by the gracefulness of his 
movements, and by manners that made people 
involuntarily treat him as a prince. And 
pervading and tincturing every part of the 
harmonious whole of Chopin’s presence there 
was delicacy, which was indeed the cardinal 
factor in the shaping, not only of his outward 
conformation, but also of his character, life, 
and art practice.” 

His compositions include two concertos 
and numerous shorter works — mazurkas, 
waltzes, polonaises, nocturnes, ballades, studies, 
sonatas, rondos, fantaisies, etc. etc. Upon all 
are stamped the individuality of the composer. 
Everywhere is poetry, originality. Some are 
pensive, dreamy, sad, even morbidly melan- 
choly ; some are bold, fiery, passionate, but all 
have the unmistakable Chopin seal. 

His influence upon the musicians who have 
succeeded him can be very clearly traced, and 
although he cannot perhaps be placed beside 
the greatest masters of the past, yet his 
position in the second rank at least is secure, 
and he will ever remain unique, unrivalled in 
his own sphere, a poet, though not a prophet, 
the “ Ariel of the piano,” 

The above sketch can claim no merit except 
that of brevity. Still it may arouse in some of 
our readers a curiosity to know more of 


Chopin’s life and character, and invite them to | ordinary type. 


performance. Whether (despite the assurance 
_ of Mr. Rockstro) any other copy of the Dublin 


| libretto is in existence we need not stop to in- 


| quire. There very probably is. It will, how- 


| ever, suffice that the story of the discovery of 


| the annotated libretto and a full analysis of the 
| book itself are given in an interesting pamphlet 
written by Mr. Culwick, organist of the Chapel 
Royal, Dublin, and printed by the University 
Press for private circulation only. A copy has 
been sent to us, and we earnestly trust that the 
words “For Private Circulation” will speedily 
be withdrawn, and that a treatise so interesting 
to all Handel lovers will be given to the public. 
Without discounting its value, we may now, 
however, give some synopsis of what the book 
contains. It will be remembered that Handel 
went over to Ireland towards the end of 1741, 
in order to give six musical entertainments in 
the New Music Hall in Fishamble Street, 
Dublin, and that a fortnight before the comple- 
tion of the second series of concerts, an 
advertisement appeared in the local journals to 
the effect that, for the relief of the prisoners in 
the several gaols, and for the support of Mercer’s 
Hospital and the Charitable Infirmary,— 

“On Monday, April 12, will be performed at 
the Music Hall in Fishamble Street, Mr. 
Handel’s new grand oratorio, called ‘The 
Messiah,’ in which the gentlemen of the choirs 
of both cathedrals will assist, with some con- 
certos on the organ by Mr. Handel.” 

The work was rehearsed on April 8, in the pre- 
sence of “a most grand, polite, and crowded 
audience,” and the first performance took place 
on April 13, 1742. For that performance the 
book of words was printed in. Ireland, and was 
announced to be sold for a “ British sixpence.” 
Except as to the smaller conducting score in 
two oblong volumes, lately in the collection of 
Sir F. Gore Ouseley, and chiefly in Smith’s 
handwriting (this copy being known as the 
Dublin MS.), we have hitherto \had little or no 
indication of the identical numbers performed 
in Fishamble Street, nor of the artists who took 
part in the first hearing of the oratorio. This 
Dublin MS. is known to have been used on the 
occasion of the first performance in Dublin. 

Coming to details, Mr. Culwick points out 
that neither the overture nor the “ Pifa ” (univers- 
ally known as the “Pastoral Symphony ”) is 
mentioned in the book of words at all. This, 
however, is usual, and there. is nothing to show 
that both numbers were not given on this occa- 
sion. In the book of words all the song choruses 
and the duet are printed in italics, while the 
recitatives are distinguished by being given in 





anniversary of the completion of the | 
It is curious | 





The newly-discovered libretto throws a new 
and very curious light upon the so-called 
“ Passion” music. <A large number of eminent 
critics, the late Sir G. A. Macfarren among 
them, have been of opinion that the whole of 
this music should be sung by the tenor, although 
in Novello’s score, “ He was cut off,” and “ But 
Thou didst not leave His soul in hell,” are 
allotted tothesoprano. At the Dublin perform- 
ance, however, it seems that the opening 
recitative, “‘ All they that see Him,” was sung 
by Bailey, the tenor, but the second recitative 
‘Thy rebuke hath broken His heart” (for his 
artistic delivery of which Mr. Sims Reeves, in 
his day, was so famous), was sung in Dublin by 
Mrs. Maclaine. At “ Thou didst not leave” 
there is unfortunately no mark. The tenor 
recitative, ““Unto which of the Angels” is 
pasted on the page, though Mr. Culwick is not 
certain whether it was an afterthought, intended 
to separate two choruses, or merely a printer’s 
error. The bass air, “Thou art gone up on 
high” (here printed “fon high”), now usually 
omitted, was, at the first performance, sung by 
the bass, Mason. “ How beautiful are the feet” 
is called a “song and chorus,” and contains the 
words, “‘ Break forth into joy,” etc. The chorus, 
“ Their sound is gone out,” is not printed in the 
book. 

The “ Hallelujah” chorus was given in its 
proper place. This, therefore, disposes of the 
ridiculous anecdote of Schoelcher that it origin- 


| ally was in a later part of the work, though 


where it could possibly have come in is not 
clear. The air, “ If Gop be for us,” stated in 
Novello’s score to be for soprano, and sung at 
the Hereford Festival by Miss Williams, was 
originally performed by the contralto, Mrs. 
Cibber. 

It may be added that the pencil-marked 
libretto of the “‘ Messiah” was printed by George 
Faulkner, who was probably printer of Fau/k- 
ners Fournal. tis dated 1742, and the price 
is a “ British” sixpence, an Irish sixpence being 
at that time of a lower denomination. It should 
be added that Mr. Culwick’s book contains a 
quantity of other learned notes upon Handel's 
masterpiece, and consequently that the sugges- 
tion that the pamphlet should be amplified and 
given to the public may justifiably be repeated. 

As was expected, no sooner had the long- 
missing word-book of the “Messiah” turned 
up, than another copy of the same libretto has 
been put in evidence. It is true that the copy 
in question is an imperfect one; but it seems 
that the librarian of Trinity College, Dublin, 
soon after he came into office, found in a drawer 
in the Manuscript Room this damaged copy of 
the book of words, and forthwith took steps to 
place it in a glass case in the public room, 
where it would be examined by any one feeling 
interested in the subject. The imperfect copy 
is useful so far, at any rate, as to place the 
authenticity of the copy found by Professor 
Dowden beyond question. Some pages are 
missing, and the pencil marks, which make 
Professor Dowden’s copy so valuable, do not, of 
course, appear. It seems, also, that Professor 
Dowden’s discovery was made some time ago, 
and that he then gave the book to Mr. Culwick, 
who only recently found time to properly 
examine it. The most important fact in regard 
to the libretto just discovered in Dublin (for! 
should not be surprised now to be told that one 
or more printed books of words are extant), is 
that in its margins, in an unknown handwriting 
(probably that of a certain “‘ J. M.” to whom the 
volume belonged), are pencil indications of the 
singers who actually took part. This pencil 
writing is, to a certain extent, indistinct, and is, 
indeed, just the marking which would be made 
by some cautious observer at a performance. 
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finished giving him all the love messages from | Auf wiedersehn at Paris ;” then he turned and 
the St. Petersburg ladies. went back to his writing-desk and “ Moses,” 
“Well, as you know, I go shortly to Paris; | and I left Dresden feeling sure that he was 


Rubinetein in 


and as to next year—well, if I am alive, I go 

foredden, | perhaps to America. I fear I must. I want 
| money,” added the great artist naively. Then a 
| sudden thought seemed to cross his mind, and | 
he stood up, and going to the writing-table, he | 
LEFT St. Petersburg laden with messages | brought back a packet of letters, and laid them | 

for Rubinstein from about two hundred | before me. “These,” he said seriously, “have 

admirers, who accompanied me to the all to be answered.” 

terminus, and looked green with envy | It took some time to go through this bundle, 

and disappointment as at last, after the last | of course; but the fumes of some of Rubinstein’s 


brsmecaaas Af Ameena pen 





happy and contented there, out of the way- 
of the intrigues that had worried him up in 
St. Petersburg, and fairly hidden from the 
mass of callers who bore him whenever they 
get the chance. ALEXANDER M‘ARTHUR. 





Mra. Grimwood’s 


shake-hands and adieus were Said, they saw me, 
safe and sure at the window of my sleeping-car, 
move off, on the way to their god. 

“Tell him we are dying up here of sadness 





excellent Turkish cigarettes, and many a naive 

joke of the composer's, lightened the labour. | 
Then we parted, only to meét again in the even- | 
ing,when Rubinstein, one of his Russian pupils,— | 


and weariness without him,” they cried to me a Miss Posnansky, who is about to make a_ 
in Russian as the train moved off; and one European tour just now,—and myself attended | 
enthusiast with tears in her eyes cried patheti- | the Hof Theatre to see “ Richard II.” played | 
cally, “Tell him we are zo¢ without him.” | by that eminent German Shakespeare actor, | 

However, at last the train had reached | Drach. It was amusing to witness the intense | 
Gatschina, soon St. Petersburg was left behind, jnterest with which Rubinstein sat out 4 
and after sitting for a few minutes, and thinking whole play. And, I may add, his knowledge of | 
over the important messages de- 
livered me for Anton Gregoreiwitch, 
I settled myself to get through the 
long dreary journey across the 
Russian plains, one of the dreariest 
in Europe, with the least amount 
of discomfort possible. 

I reached Dresden late at nighi, 
and it was with feelings of pleasure- 
able expectation I found myself 
driving off to Pension M——, 
where Rubinstein is staying, and 
when the neat little German maid 
had opened the door, and I found 
myself knocking outside Rubin- ar 
stein’s sitting-room door, and heard — 
the sound of Rubinstein’s voice 
bidding me enter, it all felt unreal, 
till at last I. was inside the room, 
the splendid head of the great 
Russian musician before me, and, 
what was more impressive still, feel- 
ing the powerful c/uéch—no other 
word is so descriptive of his hand- 
shake, and there we were asking 
and answering no end of things 
concerning Rubinstein himself and 
his friends in Russia in one breath. 
And Rubinstein did keep me busy. 
“ How was this? and how was that ? 
what was this person doing? what 
was that person doing?” But I 
think hardly anything pleased him so much as | Shakespeare would certainly have put many | 
the important intelligence I brought from his | an Englishman to shame. But not the least | 
daughter, that his second grandchild—-a fair- amusing, too, of the whole performance was the | 
haired, blue-eyed little dot of two years—was | army of opera-glasses levelled at our box; in 
now able to speak quite plainly and easily. fact, I believe Rubinstein was honoured by quite 

“And you, Anton Gregoreiwitch,” I asked at | as much attention as Drach—more so, indeed, 
length, “ how are you?” for in the next box some Dresden officers with a 

“Oh,” he said, “just the same; living too | party of English people did nothing but stare at 
long, and working as you see ;” and he pointed | the composer from all sides during the whole 
to a great pile of music in MS., which proved | performance. 
to be the finishing parts of “ Moses.” After our drive home through the beautiful 

“And Dresden ; you like it?” city—and beautiful indeed it looked, with the 

“Oh, I am charmed with it. It is a delight- | moonlight shining on its rich and quaint 
ful place, so quiet and bright arid pretty; but | architecture—a little supper brought this inter- 
I don’t see much of it except at nights, when I | esting day to a close; and I don’t remember 
go to the theatre or the opera; otherwise I | ever seeing Rubinstein in better spirits ; he was 
remain all day here working.” | simply brimful of mirth, making jokes—bad 

“As usual,” I said ; “but how about the other | and good—the entire time. 
people here; what are they like?” Next day, being due in Berlin and London, I 

“TI never see them ; I am here quite alone.” | took leave of the composer, Jaden again with 

“And pianos?” I asked. , messages to his friends there and in Paris, my 

“Oh,” said Rubinstein energetically, “that was | final destination. 

a sine gua non of my taking up residence here. | Just as we stood at the door, saying our 
Of course there are none ;” and he looked at me | “adieux,” Rubinstein shook his hand in my 
almost as if I had insulted him, or meant to. face. “You lucky fellow,” he cried, “off to 
“And how.about the winter?” I asked as I | Paris ; but I too will soon be there, I hope ; so 
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MRS. GRIMWOOD’s PIANO, 


An Ebonised Steinway Upright.—Style 1. 











Piano. 


EW pianos can boast of having been in 
action. We give an engraving of one 
that has béen under fire and stood its 

* ground nably, never even attempting 

to retreat when defeat was ‘inevitable. But 
then one would expect anything 
belonging to Mrs. Grimwood to 
behave courageously. ' 

This piano is young but historic. 
On September 16, 1887, it left 
Messrs. Steinway’s factory, and 
was shipped to Mrs. Grimwood’s 
home in India. .Till within a few 
months ago it led a peaceful exist- 
ence, and was a fine-looking instru- 
ment: to-day its case is terribly 
scarred from the wounds inflicted 
on it at Manipur. Its tone is un- 
injured, though it has not been 
tuned since 1887. Unfortunately 
Mrs. Grimwood was unable to bind 
up-its wounds, as she so nobly did 
those of the wounded soldiers. 
Messrs. Steinway have, however, 
undertaken to do this, and it is 
now in their hands for repair. It 
is really surprising that the instru- 
ment should have so well survived 
the injuries it received from the 
infuriated natives. The engraving 
given herewith is from a photo- 
graph of the piano in its wounded 
state. It seems almost a pity that 
these scars should be removed, but 
perbaps their associations are too 
unmixedly painful to its owner. 

M. C, 
e 





Mudie in beipzig. 


HE first of the winter series of the Leipzig 
‘‘Gewant Haus” concerts was given on 
October 15, under the leadership of Herrn 
Dr. C. Reinecke. The main part of the 

programme was devoted to the noted violinist Herrn 
Brodsky, first violinist of the Leipzig Conservatorium, 
and who is about to sail to America to assume the 
head position in the violin school in New York, 
America. He gave, with his usual clearness of tone 
and beauty of expression, the Violin Concerto by 
Brahms, and the Adagio from the 9th Violin Concerto 
of Spohr, which received great applause. Fraulein 
Koberstein, a new and young singer,‘made her début 
in the aria from Saint-Saéns’ ‘‘ Samson and Delia,” 
and also sang two songs by Brahms. She possesses 
a voice of considerable power, but is weak in the 
middle register. The two orchestral pieces, ‘In 
Memoriam,” by Reinecke, and Beethoven's Sym- 
phonie in C minor, were given with full orchestra 
and with fine effect. 
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THE SOLOISTS. 

HOST in himself, Herr Joachim was | 

the only instrumental soloist engaged 

on the present occasion, incidental | 

opportunities of distinction being | 

afforded to Mr. Ould with a gamba obii- | 

gato in the Bach “Passion,” and to Herr | 

Krause with a most ungrateful viola obligato in 

Dr. Stanford’s oratorio,— Dr. Joachim kindly 

playing the two obligati for violin in Bach’s | 

great work, and Mr. Perkins rendering most | 
valuable assistance on the organ. 

The list of the performers originally engaged | 
included Mme. Albani, Miss Anna Williams, | 
Mrs. Brereton, and Miss Macintyre, soprani ;- 
Miss Hilda Wilson and Mme. Hope Glenn, | 
contralti; Mr. Edward Lloyd and Mr. Iver 
M‘Kay, tenori; and Messrs. Santley, Watkin 
Mills, Brereton, and Henschel, bassi; not a 
strong list, by any means, to start with; and 
when it is remembered that Madame Albani was 
unable to take any part whatever in the Festival, 
and that the music which she should have sung, 
instead of being allotted to some other first- 
class vocalist, was added to the responsibilities 
of the remaining soprani, necessitating a redis- 
tribution of parts at the last moment, and an 
increase of exertion on the part of ladies whose 
vocal organs, already somewhat affected by. the 
same malign influences as rendered Madame 
Albani fors de combat, had already sufficient 
strain to undergo, it will be readily understood 
that the rendering of the soprano numbers 
could not be expected to be as perfect as would 
naturally be desired on so important an occasion. 


THE BAND. 

The band of 124 included 20 first violins, 20 
second violins, 16 violas, the same number of 
violoncellos, 14 double basses, 4 flutes, 2 piccolos, 
4 oboes, 4 clarinets, 1 bass clarinet, 4 bassoons, 
1 double bassoon, 3 trumpets, 5 horns, 4 trom- 
bones, cor anglais, tuba, 2 harps, drums, etc. 
The greater number of the players coming from 
London, the band rehearsals were as usual 
held in the Metropolis during the week pre- 
ceding the Festival. This year the manage- 
ment engaged St. James’s Hall for the purpose. 





THE CHORUS. | 
The splendid chorus which has for so long | 
been patiently rehearsing under the premier | 

chorus master of England, Mr. Stockley, num- 
bered 100 soprani, 9o alti, 90 tenori, and go | 
bassi. There was also a small choir of 40 boys, 
who acquitted themselves well in the Passion 
of the old Leipzig Cantor, and it is no exaggera- 
tion to speak of the singing of the choir, as 
a whole, as simply unsurpassable. Whether 
called on for pianissimo singing as in the Bach 
chorales, or for dramatic power and energy as 
in other choruses of the same writer, they were 
never found wanting, and, save for some few 
bars in Dvordk’s “‘ Requiem,” which are scarcely 
singable, the pitch was accurately maintained 
throughout, and the intonation faultless. 
OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES, | 

The Festival performances were given on 
Tuesday, October 6, and three following days, | 





the morning concerts commencing at 11.30 
and the evening concerts at 8 each day. The 
opening performance was that of ¢he Birming- 
ham oratorio “Elijah,” followed in the evening by 
a miscellaneous concert. On the second morn- 
ing Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion” was given, 
and in the evening Professor Stanford’s new 
dramatic oratorio, “‘ Eden,” composed expressly 
for this Festival. On the third morning the 
“ Messiah” filled the programme, with a second 
miscellaneous concert in the evening; and 
Friday witnessed the first performance of Dr. 
Dvordk’s “ Requiem” Mass, also expressly com- 
posed for the occasion, Berlioz’s wonderful 
setting of the “ Faust’ legend concluding the 
series of concerts. 


TUESDAY MORNING. 


On the arrival of the Presidential party, in- 
cluding the Duke of Westminster (the President 


_of the year), the Duchess of Westminster, the 


Duke and Duchess of Teck, Sir Thomas 


| Martineau, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, etc., the 
| performance commenced as usual with the 


National Anthem, all standing, Costa’s version 
being used. And now the Festival proper 
commenced with Mendelssohn’s oratorio 
“Elijah.” The artists taking principal parts 
in the work were Miss Macintyre (vice Madame 
Albani, indisposed), Mrs. Brereton, Madame 
Hope Glénn, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. Lloyd, 
Mr. Iver M‘Kay, Mr. Santley, Mr. Brereton, 
and Mr. Watkin Mills, and the conductor was, 
of course, Dr. Richter. The oratorio is so well 
known that any detailed notice would be super- 
fluous. Mr. Lloyd’s rendering of the tenor 
music, especially in the air “If with all your 
hearts,” was one of many notable performances 
in a memorable week, and Mr. Santley was as 
dramatic and artistic as ever—time alone is 
responsible for any slight deterioration in the 
charm of his voice. Miss Macintyre, who took 
the principal soprano part at very short notice, 
was evidently somewhat nervous, and unable to 
do herself full justice ; but she sang with great 
expression throughout, and produced a great 
impression with the fine declamatory aria, 
“ Hear ye, Israel,” and in the duet with Madame 
Hope Glenn, “ Zion spreadeth her hands for aid,” 
both artists obtained great applause. The other 
artists acquitted themselves fairly well, though 
more pathos might have been desired in Miss 
Wilson’s rendering of “O rest in the Lord”; 
and the choir and orchestra acquitted them- 
selves in a.manner deserving all praise. The 
tempi were occasionally slightly varied by Dr. 
Richter from those usually employed, but the 
performance, as a whole, was most admirable, 
and the new points of the conductor were all in 
the direction of obtaining greater dramatic force 
and intensity. 


TUESDAY EVENING. 
The programme for the second concert of the 
series was of a miscellaneous character. The 
first part comprised a new cantata, “ Veni, 


| Creator Spiritus,” written by Dr. Mackenzie 


expressly for this Festival, and conducted by the 
composer ; Handel’s air, “ Angels ever bright 
and fair;” and Joachim in the Beethoven 
Concerto. The second part opened with Stern- 
dale Bennett’s overture to the “ Naiades”; a new 
duet by A. Goring Thomas, “ The Dawn,” com- 
posed for the occasion, followed’; and the con- 
cert closed with Brahms’ grand Symphony, 
No. 3. 

Dr. Mackenzie’s work is written for quartet, 
chorus, and orchestra, and is devoid of solos 
for individual members of the quartet. When 
desired, the work may be rendered without 
principals, the chorus taking the numbers 
allotted to the quartet. The words used are 








Dryden’s translation of the old Latin hymn, 
and the setting is well worthy of them, being 
throughout a masterpiece of contrapuntal skill, 
showing great command of the resources of the 
orchestra, and no inconsiderable command of 
melody of the dignified style which is so char. 
acteristic of the English school of Church com. 
posers. The quartet, “O source of uncreated 
light,” and the final chorus, “ Immortal honour, 
endless fame,” a magnificent fugue, are especially 
worthy of praise. Miss Macintyre’s rendering 
of Handel’s well-worn aria was deficient in 
passion ; and of Joachim’s rendering of the con- 
certo it is superfluous to speak, his playing is 
so well known and as universally admired, 
The work itself also is well known to violinists, 
and requiring no detailed description, but may 
be spoken of in general terms as rather a sym- 
phony with a solo part for the principal violinist, 
than a concerto with an accompaniment for the 
orchestra. Written in 1806, it was played in 
London by Dr. Joachim as a mere lad of twelve 
in 1844, and has remained a favourite with him 
and his hearers ever since. 

Sterndale Bennett’s dainty overture was 
charmingly played by the band, and Mr, 
Thomas’s duet received a sympathetic interpre- 
tation from Miss Macintyre and Mrs. Brereton. 
The words are a translation of some lines by 
Victor Hugo, and the orchestration is very 
fanciful and elaborate, but the accompaniment 
appeared at times somewhat too heavy, render- 
ing it difficult to distinguish the words of the 
singers, The concert was concluded by a per- 
formance of Brahms’ Symphony, to which great 
praise must be accorded. The work consists of 
four movements : Allegro con brio in F major, 
Andante in C major, Poco allegretto in C 
minor, and Allegro in F minor, and the hand 
of the master is apparent throughout. The 
second movement, an air with variations, which 
induces reminiscences of the Zampa overture, 
is especially charming, and the power and ma- 
jesty of the finale are overwhelming. Composed 
in 1883, and first played in London in the ful- 
lowing year under Dr. Richter (having been 
previously performed in Vienna and Berlin), 
this symphony is one which will live, and well 
bear repeated hearing. The performance on 
this occasion was superb, and Dr. Richter was 
greeted with acclamations from the audience at 
its close. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


One of the grandest works of classical reli- 
gious art, “The Passion according to St. 
Matthew,” by Sebastian Bach, has been far too 
generally neglected. The occasions of its per- 
formance in England have been few (the first 
not taking place till 1858, although it was com- 
posed in 1729!), and it has only once before 
been heard in the Birmingham Town Hall, 
namely, when given some ten years ago by the 
Birmingham Philharmonic Union, under Dr. 
Swinnerton Heap. It is doubtful, however, if 
this morning’s performance be not the most com- 
plete ever given in England, only four incon- 
siderable numbers being omitted out of the 
78 which comprise the work. The artists 
engaged were Mr. Lloyd, who took the part 
of the tenor narrator; Mr. Santley, who sang 
the words ascribed to our Lord; Miss Mac- 
intyre, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. Brereton, and 
Mr. Watkin Mills. Mr. Lloyd was accom- 
panied throughout his recitatives by detached 
chords upon a small pianoforte, representing 
the harpsichord of the original score, and on 
this Dr. Winn rendered valuable service. Mr. 
Santley, on the contrary, was always accom- 
panied by the orchestra, a distinction which 
was occasionally very impressive. Both choir 
and orchestra were so divided as to form two 
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complete bodies, and it is but due to them to 
say that the work of both was excellent. 
The libretto follows very closely the words of 


| In act 2 the scene changes to hell. Satan 
| (Mr. Henschel) is slumbering, and his subjects, 
| impatient at his inaction while events so dis- 


the first Gospel, with occasional interpolations | tasteful to them are taking place, endeavour to 


reflective or dramatic, and is divided into two 
parts, the first ending with the scene in the 
garden where the soldiers seize Jesus, and the 
second continuing the story to its close. That 
the choruses, single or double, are examples 
of contrapuntal writing will be readily under- 
stood, but few without any previous acquaint- 
ance with the work would be prepared for the 
wonderfully dramatic character of much of the 
music allotted to the chorus. The single cry, 
“ Barabbas,” where the crowd prefer him to 
CHRIST, is electrifying; the interjections of 
the disciples when our LORD is seized, “Leave 


arouse him : 
‘* Satan,”’ they cry, 
** Satan, Satan, awake! Satan, awake ! 
Thy hosts are idle on the ¢langing shore 
Of the sulphur lake. It’s hollow cup 
O’erboils with cries that split the fiery welkin.” 


“T awake,” responds Satan, and forthwith 
his plans are laid for the subjugation of Man, 
and he goes forth on his errand, speeded by 
the goodwill of his inferior fiends, to which 
expression is given in the final chorus, “ Praise, 
oho, praise to thee, thou King of hate.” The 
whole act is magnificent, and may best be 








Him, leave Him, bind Him not!” are wonderfully 
expressive. So also earlier in the work, where 
the Council are debating the question of when 
to arrest Him, and decide, “ Not on the Feast | 
day, lest it cause an uproar among the people,” | 
and the murmurings of the disciples over the | 
box of ointment, “To what purpose was this: | 
waste?” How all these points were brought | 
out under Herr Richter’s magic wand can be 
better imagined than described, as also the phe- | 
nomenal softness of the choir in the unaccom- 
panied chorales, in which the beautiful quality | 
of the altos and tenors was conspicuous. | 

Of the soloists, each and all acquitted them- 
selves well. Mr. Santley, as our LORD, was 
most impressive, his delivery, especially of the | 
sentence, “ Thy will be done,” being remark- | 
able for its intensity of expression. Miss | 
Macintyre improved greatly upon her previous | 
performances, her greatest successes being, 
perhaps, in the two airs, “ Break and die, thou 
dearest heart,” and, “For love my Saviour | 
suffered.” Miss Hilda Wilson’s voice and style | 
suited the alto music admirably, “‘ Thou blessed | 
Saviour” being beautifully sung. The very 
heavy part allotted to Mr. Lloyd received full 
justice at his hands, the delivery of the narrative 
being most impressive and affecting, while the 
sweetness of his voice and the polish of his 
style gave a finish unapproachable by any other 
tenor of the present day. The performance 
lasted from half-past eleven in the morning to 
half-past three in the afternoon, with an interval 
of twenty-five minutes, but such was the im- 
pression produced by the work of the grand old 
master, that but few persons left the hall ere the 
last note was played. May it soon be heard 
again in the same building ! 





WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


Of the original work specially composed for 
this Festival, Dr. Stanford’s dramatic oratorio, 
“Eden,” is certainly the finest. Unlike most 
works of its class, the words are almost entirely 
the composition of the librettist, Mr. Robert 
Bridges, to the exclusion of quotations from 
Holy Writ, and the musical setting is equally 
original, the whole work being more of a 
dramatic setting of a fine poem than a religious 
work, and thus approaching more nearly to 
Berlioz’s “ Faust” than to “ Elijah.” 

The work is divided into three agts. In the 
first the creation of the earth and of man are 
narrated, solos of great beauty being allotted 
to the Angel of the Earth (Mr. Lloyd), with 
choruses of angels. A dialogue is also intro- 
duced between the Angels of the Earth, Sun, 
Planets, Visible Beauty, Poetry, and Music, 
and the act is ended by a most effective chorus 
describing the newest creation—Man : 

** A spirit he for triumph high, 
Arrived in rays of beauteous life, 
Our fixed love in peace for ever free, 
By free desire to multiply.” 





described as an elaborate and exceedingly 


| dramatic scena for bass solo and chorus. It 
| was splendidly sung by Mr. Henschel. 


The third act tells the story of the Fall and 
expulsion from Eden, with the subsequent 
repentance of Adam, and his lament, “Fled 
are my joy and peace.” In response to his 
desires, Adam is now permitted to see that 
which shall befall his descendants in time to 
come, and the second part is devoted to the 
story of Adam’s vision. This includes visions 
of War, Plague, Famine, and Diseases, followed 


| by a vision of Good and a vision of CHRIST, 


| in which the “Vox CHRISTI” is introduced, 


| with the words, “ Come unto Me, and I will give 
you rest.” The work concludes with a grand 
chorus of all angels, “Glory to Gop.” 

The work is a very elaborate one, and the 
number of separate solo parts necessitated the 
engagement of Miss Macintyre, Miss Anna 


| Williams, Madame Hope Glenn, Mr. Lloyd, 


Mr. Iver M‘Kay, Mr. Watkin Mills, and Mr. 
Henschel—nearly a complete list of the artists 
engaged for the week. It is so very fine 
throughout, and has so many striking points 
in its conception, that a detailed criticism would 
resolve itself into little else than a panegyric 
on the whole work. The most dramatic 
portion is certainly the second act, in which 
the musical display of fiendishness, so to speak, 
could scarcely be surpassed, and this act might 
be well performed alone, provided the basso be 
forthcoming. ‘Such a singer as Mr. Henschel 
proved himself is; however, rarely to be found. 
This is not the first time that Dr. Stanford has 
met the Birmingham singers when conducting 
a work of his own, and his reception at the 
commencement was most enthusiastic, and the 
applause from both orchestra and auditorium 
at the close no less so. In brief, this is a work 
which is bound to become a favourite wherever 
it is heard, and it will be heard often, 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


No scheme of concerts to provide funds for 
the relief of suffering would be complete with- 
out the inclusion of the “ Messiah,” the sacred 
oratorio par excellence. First given in Dublin 
on April 13, 1742, “for the relief of the 
prisoners in the several gaols, and for the 
support of Mercer’s Hospital in Stephen’s 
Street, and of the Charitable Infirmary on the 
Inn’s Quay,” it has now for nearly a hundred 
and fifty years been constantly performed in 
the cause of charity. At the last two Festivals 
the version of Robert Franz has been given, 
under the direction of Dr. Richter. This 
year Mr. Stockley had the pleasure of con- 
ducting the great work, upon the preparation 
of the choral part of which he had spent so 
much time and pains, and he reverted to what 
may be called the standard version of the 
oratorio as edited by Mozart, and which has 
now been in general use in England for 


upwards of a century. The vagaries of the 
weather having already prevented Madame 
Albani from singing in the “Messiah,” inter- 
fered at the last moment with Miss Macintyre’s 
voice, necessitating a letter from her medical 
attendant announcing her inability to appear, 
and the committee were fortunate in obtaining 
the aid of so experienced a Handelian vocalist 
as Miss Anna Williams in their distress. The 
other soloists were Madame Hope Glenn, 
whose delivery of the pathetic air, “He was 
despised,” was admirable; Mr. Iver M‘Kay, 
who is evidently making great strides in his 
profession, the improvement in his voice and 
method being most marked ; and Mr. Brereton, 
who gave a good account of the bass solos. 
Miss Williams was much appreciated in the 
old favourite, “I know that my Redeemer 
liveth,” and iin the florid “Rejoice greatly,” 
and the band responded well to the wishes of 
the conductor ; but the finest point in the per- 
formance was without doubt the singing of the 
choruses. ‘The precision, purity of intonation, 
and clearness of enunciation of the immense 
body of vocalists was remarkable, and reflected 
honour alike on the singers and on their con- 
ductor and teacher. Such numbers as “ The 
Lord gave the word,” “ And the Glory,” “ For 
unto us,” and the great “Hallelujah” and 
“Amen” choruses, will long live in the memory 
of those who were fortunate enough to be 
present. It was but fitting that at least one of 
the grand concerts of the week should be con- 
fided to a Birmingham musician, especially 
when so skilful and experienced a conductor as 
Mr. Stockley was at hand ; and the acclamations 
which greeted his first appearance on the 
orchestra, and the plaudits he received at the 
close of the sacred work, showed how popular 
was the decision of the committee. 


THURSDAY EVENING. 


The miscellaneous concert given in the 
evening was very enjoyable. A fine per- 
formance of Cherubini’s overture to “ Anacreon ” 
served to introduce Dr, Parry’s “ Blest pair of 
Sirens,” an eight-part chorus in E flat, with 
orchestral accompaniment, first performed by 
the Bach Society (for whom it was composed) 
on May 17, 1887. It is a fine composition, and 
was finely sung under the direction of the com- 
poser. Mozart’s pathetic air, “Dove sono” 
(“Nozze di Figaro”).found a sympathetic ex- 
ponent in Miss Anna Williams, and was 
followed by Schubert’s long - lost offertorium, 
“Intende Voci Orationis Mea” and “ Tantum 
Ergo,” which, composed in 1828, have only’ 
recently been performed. The first solo for 
tenor with chorus is most melodious, and was 
sung by Mr. Lloyd with great sweetness of 
voice; the second, a short composition for 
quartet and chorus, with a florid orchestral 
accompaniment, proved equally pleasing. The 
words are taken from the last two verses of 
the hymn, “ Pange lingua,” and the setting of 
each verse is identical. The first part of the 
programme concluded with a magnificent per- 
formance of Joachim’s Hungarian Concerto by 
the composer. It comprises the usual three 
movements. The first an Allegro in D minor 
with national airs, in F and D major respect- 
ively, introduced. The second movement is 
a most lovely Romance in G, played with the 
utmost refinement by the artist-composer, and 
followed: by the Finale, a gipsy movement of 
great spirit in D, concluding frestissimo. The 
performance was interrupted by Dr. Joachim’s 
first string snapping during the performance of 
the second movement, but having fortunately 
a second solo instrument ready for use, he was 





only absent from the platform long enough to 
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| 
exchange the one instrument for the other, his 


reappearance being greeted with loud plaudits. 
The second part of the programme com- 


menced with Weber’s Overture to “ Euryanthe,” | 
to which the number of instruments employed | 


on this occasion gave a breadth of tone, 
rendering it a fitting introduction to Mozart’s 
sacred chorus “ Ave Verum,” a fine example of 
devotional writing composed on the 18th of 
June 1791, and thus just a century old! 
Schumann was now represented by his 
Fantasia for the violin in A minor, in which 
Dr. Joachim again delighted his hearers. 
This composition consists of two movements, 
the first a Moderato in A minor, leading into 
the second, an impassioned Allegro in C major, 


in which the final coda is preceded by a most | 


brilliant cadenza for the solo instrument. It is 
a work of great difficulty of performance, and it 
is interesting to note that the same artist who 
played it on this occasion was also the soloist 
on its first production at Diisseldorf on 27th 
October 1853. The evening concert was 
brought to a close by two excerpts from 
Wagner, the second and third scenes from the 


third act of “ Tannhauser,” followed by a per- | 


formance of the “ Walkuren Ritt,” such as one 
might expect under the direction of Dr. Richter, 
who was loudly applauded at the termination of 
the performance. 


FRIDAY MORNING. 


As the “ Elijah” is known as the Birmingham 
Oratorio from having been produced here under 
Mendelssohn’s own direction, so the great work 
forming the staple of this morning’s perform- 
ance, Dvordk’s “ Requiem Mass,” may well be 
described as the Birmingham* Requiem, and 
that not merely as having been first produced 
at Birmingham under the composer’s direction, 
but also, and more especially, as having been 
first suggested by one whose memory is 


honoured by all in Birmingham, the late | 


Cardinal Newman. 


The music is especially characteristic of the | 


Czech Master, at once learned and artistic, 
and depending for its effect more upon the 
dignity of its style, so well befitting the solemn 


words, than upon variety of themes or wealth | 
of melody. In the enforced absence of Madame | 


Albani,the solosopranomusic was undertaken by 
Miss Anna Williams and Miss Hilda Wilson; 


Mr. Iver M‘Kayand Mr. Watkin Mills completing | 


the quartet. A short orchestral introduction, in 


which the ‘“ Prayer theme” (as Mr. Joseph | 


Bennett has named the principal /e/t-motif) is 
heard, leads up to the chorus ‘ Requiem 
uternam,” the second number commencing 


with a soprano solo to the same words, and | 


ending with a four-part chorus for men’s voices, 
The “ Dies ire” which follows is most dramatic 
and awe-inspiring, the simulation of thunders 
and earthquakes by the accompaniment being 
very striking. Then, without any break, 
follows the imposing “Tuba mirum,” in which 
the orchestral effect is still further enhanced by 


further devices, and the storm of sound finally | 


dies away fianissimo prior to the entry of 
the movement, “ Quid sum miser,” followed by 
a beautiful quartet, “Recordare, JESU pia,” 
one of the gems of the work, and to which full 
justice was done by the soloists. A fine chorus, 
“Confutatis maledictus,” with a slightly 
Wagnerian accompaniment, leads into the 


last number of the first part, the “ Lacrymosa,” 
set for soli and chorus. 

The second part opens with the offertorium, 
“Domine JESU CHRISTI,” written in_ strict 
ecclesiastical style, and including a grand 
double fugue on the words “Quam olim 
An allied movement, “ Hostias,” 


Abrah.” 


follows, and is succeeded by a. tuneful 
“Sanctus.” Two other movements, “Pie JESU,” 
somewhat Handelian in places, and the im- 
pressive “ Agnus Dei,” conclude the work. 

That the Requiem will enhance the com- 

poser’s fame is certain, but it appears doubtful 
if it will meet with frequent performance. 
Much of the vocal music, especially for the 
chorus, is so difficult, owing to the dissonant 
progressions allotted to the voices, that no 
ordinary church choir would be able to grapple 
with them, and the score requires a very large 
and complete orchestra to render the accom- 
paniment, which in many places could barely 
be approximated to on the organ. 

The performance on the part of all concerned 
was a very fine one. Dr.,.Dvordk conducted in 
person, and received loud plaudits from both 
audience and executants at the conclusion. It 
was, however, regretted by many that the baton 

had not been in the hands of Dr, Richter, as the 
Czech musician, however accomplished as a 
writer, is clearly not a born conductor. 

The second part of the morning’s concert 
consisted of Wagner’s “ Parsifal Vorspiel” and 
Beethoven’s Symphony No. 7, Dr. Richter, 
as usual with him, conducted the performance 
of both without note—a wonderful feat of 
memory. 


FRIDAY EVENING. 


The last concert of this memorable series 
was devoted to a performance of the “ Dam- 
nation de Faust” of Hector Berlioz. Much of 
this work was written in ‘Paris, where it was 
first produced in 1846 and in 1888. Sir Charles 
Hallé gave three performances of the entire 
work—one in Manchester, and two in London. 

The work is no stranger in Birmingham, 
having been twice performed by the Festival 
Choral Society under Mr. Stockley, but of 
course not on the same scale as on this 
occasion. The rendering was a magnificent 
one, all the forces under the direction of Dr. 
Richter seeming to have united in the deter- 
mination to make the last concert also the best 
of the Festival. Marguerite was represented 
by Miss Macintyre, who had fortunately 
| regained her voice; Faust by Mr. Lloyd, 
Mephistopheles by Mr. Henschel, and Brander 
by Mr. Brereton. Chorus, orchestra, and 
soloists were all heard at their very best, and 
the work of the week was concluded amidst an 
enthusiastic storm of applause. 

Once more the National Anthem was sung 
| by the choir ; hearty ovations were accorded to 

Dr. Richter and Mr. Stockley, and the Festival 
| of 1891 was at an end. 

The Festival has been in every way a great 
| success. The arrangements have been most 
minute and admirable, and the returns of 
attendance and receipts show a considerable 
| increase. Owing to a want of statistics for the 
| last Festival, this year’s figures have had to be 
compared with those for 1885. The total 
| number attending the series of concerts in 


| 1885 was 11,789, and in 1891 was 13,318, show- 


| ing an increase of 1529. The financial statement 
| is even more satisfactory, the total receipts in 
the year 1885 being £12,471, 7s. 8d., while this 
_ year they have reached £14,179, 5s, 2d., show- 
| ing an increase of no less than £1707, 17s. 6d.! 
The expenses are understood not to have ex- 
ceeded £9000, hence the sum of quite £5000 will 
be available for the funds of the General 
'Hospital—a noble contribution from music to 
the cause of suffering humanity. 
R. B. BANDINELLI. 





| THe brothers De Reszké have signed contracts for 
the 1892 London opera season. 
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We propose to publish in our Music Supplemen 
cach month, for our young readers, a short piece 
some one of the great masters, with explanat 
remarks, which we hope may help them to understand 
and practise with pleasure the beautiful works which 
have interested and delighted generations of earnest 
students, 

OLUMES could be written, and indeed 
have been written, about the way to play 
Chopin’s compositions, and many and 
various are the erroneous ideas still 

afloat on this subject. Many players seem to 
think that exaggerated accents, hurried or 
unequal time, and a general feeling of excite. 
ment should be encouraged and cultivated, and 
it is a commonly expressed idea that the left 
hand ought always to be struck before the right, 
for the sake of expression! Now, Chopin 
himself “hated any exaggeration of accent, 
which, in his opinion, destroyed all the poetry 
of playing,” etc. etc. (Karasowski, Life of 
Chopin). He “could not endure thumping.” 
Equality and delicacy of touch and great inde- 
pendence of the fingers were what he desired 
from his pupils. Mechanical, soulless playing 
he did not admire, but there is no occasion to 
make his music sound ugly and affected in 
order to make it “ characteristic.” 

Play quite simply, and do not fancy that the 
rhythm may be neglected. Chopin certainly 
used what is called feo rubato, that is to say, 
he occasionally made one note of a melody 
rather longer than its real value, and other 
notes slightly shorter; but he would say him- 
self that the bass must keep the rhythm steady 
for the right hand—“ like a bandmaster, never 
for a moment becoming unsteady or faltering.” 

Young players should not attempt any special 
“effects” in playing Chopin’s music. They 
may be specially careful, of course! A par- 
ticularly soft, full singing tone is much to be 
desired, and great attention should be paid to 
all the marks of expression ; but it is quite a 
mistake to suppose that a different style of 
playing is necessary from that which is suitable 
in rendering the works of the other masters. 

On the other hand, the pianist who wishes to 
excel in playing Chopin’s music must be a poet 
as well as a musician ; then will he be able to 
enter into the spirit of his music—to make his 
beautiful’ melodies breathe “grief and gaiety” 
by turns, without losing their dignity, their 
grace, their poetry, their sadness—in a word, 
their unique charm. 

The well-known waltz in A flat, which is 
published in this month’s Supplement, is a very 
interesting one. The first part is gentle, grace- 
ful, and rather sad. It is divided into phrases 
of two bars, and the concluding notes of each 
phrase must be unaccented, and should be 
played as if they were quavers instead of 
crotchets. An exception must be made at bars 
8, 24, etc. The group of thirteen notes at bar 
27 must be lightly and easily played. The 
dotted minims in the left hand must be held 
down for their full value. 

The second part of the waltz is much more 
lively, and may be played slightly quicker. 
The gay little phrase, which is here repeated 
so often, must be varied a little, to avoid a 
monotonous effect. We have marked it first 
mf, then ~, and with various crescendos and 
diminuendos, to make a little change. 

The next subject which enters is broad and 
dignified, and should be played in strict time. 
After sixteen bars comes a beautiful passage, 
which must have a strong crescendo, and may 
be hurried a little until the last two bars, 
where the time must be slackened again so as 
to allow the third subject to re-enter with 
sufficient dignity. 
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No. VIII.—LADY AD LIBITUM’S 
DINNER PARTY. 


ADY AD LIBITUM was a very important 
personage, moving in the very highest 

bs scale of society. She lived in a beautiful 
house called Liberty Hall, where she did 

just what she pleased, and took her own ¢ime about 
it, She had a twin-sister who lived with her, and 
her name was Lady A Piacére, They went into 
society a great deal, and were very popular; for 
although some very particular people considered them 
‘just a little free” in their manners, they were so 
good-tempered and obliging, that this peculiarity was 
quite condoned. They were thinking of giving a 
small dinner party, and Lady A Piacére was putting 
down names on her ivory tablets at her sister’s dicta- 
tion, ‘‘I suppose we must ask the Slow set. Let me 
see, how many are there of them? Sir Lento Rallen- 
tando and his wife Lady Adagio; their two daugh- 


ters, Calando and Andante, Then of course we must- 


not leave out the Hon. Largo Grave and his brother 
Larghetto. I cannot stand any more of that family.” 

“Well,” said Lady A Piacére, laughing, ‘‘ they 
are very good to ws.” 

“You mean, we are to them,” returned Lady 
Ad Libitum carelessly. ‘“ Now let us ask some 
lively people; the Quicks are delightful people, and 
there are plenty of them. I will have some fun in 
sending them in to dinner with the pompous Slows,” 

“My dear,” said Lady A Piacére nervously, ‘do 
you think we had better ask them ‘ogether? The 
Slows are so extremely particular, and so easily 
shocked. You know the Quicks are considered rather 
fast.” 

“More than rather,” laughed her sister. ‘‘ But 
never: mind, they are just as good as other people. 
What fun it will be! Sir Lento shall take in young 
Mrs. Allegro Vivace, and her daughter little Alle- 
gretto can go in with the Hon, Largo Grave. Young 
Presto shall have that solemn-faced Calando, and her 
sister can pair with one of the Moderato family—they 
offend no one’s prejudices. ” 

Lady A Piacére made out her list, and the invita- 
tions were despatched. 

Most of them were accepted, and on the appointed 
evening Liberty Hall was brilliantly illuminated to 
welcome the expected guests. The first arrivals were 
the Slow family, who, although deliberate, were 
invariably _punctual. They came in a large coach, 
with four lazy horses driven by a plethoric coachman, 
who always went to sleep when off duty, and drove 
very slowly up the broad carriage-way. Then the 
Moderatos arrived; quiet old-fashioned people, but 
more lively than the Slows. Finally dashed up the 
fiery horses and smart carriage of Mrs, Allegro 
Vivace, who was accompanied by her daughter Alle- 
gtetto, her brother Piu Mosso Strigendo, and her 
cousin Sempre Prestissimo, Their horses were very 
restive, and after nearly upsetting the carriage in 
turning at the gates, these playful creatures consented 
to stand still, while the occupants alighted and 
tripped up the steps of Liberty Hall as fast as they 
could, much scandalising the decorous Slows by 
their noisy chatter and wild ways. However, thanks 
to the tact of the two hostesses, the dinner was a 
gteat success ; and after it there was music. Calando 
Rallentando played a funeral march, during which, I 
am sorry to say, Mr. Sempre Prestissimo and his 
cousin, Mrs. Allegro Vivace, behaved in ayery friv- 
olous manner, laughing and tittering audibly, to the 
disgust of the whole family of Slows. Then Miss 
Allegretto Vivace played a nice lively piece, which the 
company found very refreshing after Miss Calando’s 
lugubrious solo, Lady Ad Libitum was at length pre- 
vailed upon to sing, and if she did make four crotchets 
anda dotted minim in a bar of common time, she 
sang so sweetly that no one “had the heart to find 
fault with her ; but it would not, perhaps, be wise for 
ordinary people to take this as a precedent, some 
Persons, more especially music teachers, having strict 





notions on these points ; and of course being of such 
great importance, this lady had a right to do things 
which mere nobodies dare not dream of. 

When it was time to disperse, the guests were quite 
astonished to find how late it was, so enjoyable had 
been the evening. The Accellerando’s horses ran 
away down a steep hill going home, and smashed the 
shafts to matchwood ; but this was not thought much 
of, such trifling incidents being tolerably frequent in 
the career of that lively family. The Slows reached 
home safely, and made up their minds that not even 
to oblige their charming hostesses would they ever 
again consent to meet such ‘‘ doubtful folks” as the 
Quick family. : 





PRIZE COMPETITION.* 


A Prize of 5s. is offered for the best answers from a 
competitor under twenty-one years of age. 

Prizes of 3s, 6d. and 2s. are offered for the best 
answers from competitors under sixteen years of age. 


QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED ON ‘‘ LADY 
Ap LrsBiruM’s DINNER Party.” 


I. What does ‘‘ad lib.” or ‘‘ad libitum” mean ? 

II. What does ‘‘ a piacére” mean? 

III. How many terms are used to denote that a 
movement is to be played slowly? Give a 
complete list, showing relative value of each 
term, and the metronome number used 
for it. 

IV. What words are used to denote a gradual de- 
crease in speed? Do some words denote a 
greater decrease than others? Write out 
complete list. 

V. What words are used to show that a movement 
is to be played quickly? Give a complete 
list, showing relative value of each term, 
and the metronome number used for it. 

VI. Explain the meaning of ‘‘ moderato.” 

VII. How is a bar of common time composed ? 
Why was: ‘“‘ Lady Ad Libitum” allowed to 
vary this otherwise strict rule? 

VIII. Is the first movement of Beethoven’s Sonata, 
Opus 2, No. I., quick or slow? 

IX. Are the second and third movements of the 
same sonata slow, quick, or moderato? 

_X. Are there more than three movements in the 
above sonata, and if so, what is the speed of 
the last? 

XI. Explain what is meant by the term ‘‘ sonata.” 


CONDITIONS, 

1. The foregoing questions to be answered as 
clearly as possible, each to be numbered in proper 
order. 

2, The competition papers must be sent on or 
before Saturday, November 21, to Competition 
Editor, Magazine of Music Office, 29 Ludgate Hill, 
London, E.C. 

3. The answers must be written legibly on one 
side of the paper only, and be accompanied by a 
certificate, as follows, from the teacher or parent of 
candidate. 

4. Answers must not be copied from a book, but 
must be written from memory only, and postage 
must be /x//y paid. 

CERTIFICATE. i 

‘*T certify that this paper is the sole work of and 
was done in my presence from memory, and without 
the aid of any notes or book of any sort, by [com- 
petitor’s full name here to be inserted], and that his 
or her age is correctly stated.” 

Names of successful candidates will appear in our 
next January Number. 


RESULT OF PRIZE COMPETITION ON 
MUSICAL TALE. 
No. VI. THe Houses THAT Time BuvILt. 
ParT I.—JULY, 
First Prize, 5s., for candidates under 21 years of 
age :— 
Beatrice M. Purslow, age 20, 169 Abbey Foregate, 
Shrewsbury. 
* The Magacine of Music Pictorial Pianeforte Tutor, 
price 5s., is the text-book that should be used by competitors. 





Honourable mention :—Mabel Alice Capps, age 
18; Clara Jane White, age 20; Jean M. Robertson, 
age 20; Lila Macdiarmid, age 19; Elizabeth Knight, 
age 19; E. Warburton, age 16; Maude A, Harper, 
age. 16; Annie Turner, age 18. 


Second Class. 

First Prize, 3s. 6d., for candidates under 16 years 
of age :-— 

Maude Wilson, age 15, Ashville, Marino, Holy- 
wood, Co. Down, Ireland. 

Second Prize, 2s., for candidates under 16 years of 

e — 

Mary Ethel Payne, Rodborough Villa, Rodborough, 
near Stroud, Gloucestershire. 

Honourable mention :—Emily Alice Coleman, age 
14; Lucy Arthur Smith, age 15; Edith M. Edge, 
age 15; Gertrude M. Purslow, age 15; Edith M. 
Eustace, age 13; Mabel Crease, age 14; Katie Leigh, 
age 15; Nellie Eldridge, age 13. 





N.B.—We regret that the results of this examina- 
tion have been unavoidably postponed.—Ep. 
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MUSICAL Service was held in All Saints’ 

Church on Wednesday evening, the 14th 

October, when Dr. Armes’ new oratorio, 

**St. Barnabas,” was sung by the com- 

bined choirs of All Saints’, S. Nicholas’ Cathedral, 
Christ Church, S. Cuthbert’s, and others, the solos 
being taken by Masters Ford and Thompéon (trebles), 
Mr. Fred. Mace (tenor), and Mr, E. J. Rowley (bass). 
In “St. Barnabas” Dr. Armes has given us a work 
which excels all his former compositions, and which 
should at once commend itself to all lovers of sacred 
cantata or church oratorio. The work was expressly 
composed for the Festival of the Northern Choirs of 
the Diocese, held on the 30th July last at Durham 
Cathedral, when it was performed with the greatest 
success. The work, which is a most interesting one, 
is divided into six numbers, illustrating (1) Christian 
Communion, (2) Christian Example, (3) Christian 
Charity, (4) Christian Work, (5) Christian Faith, and 
(6) Christian Praise. It opens with an unaccompanied 
chorale, ‘‘ Hearken unto me,” as prologue, followed 
by a spirited chorus, in which ‘the tenors play an 
important part, and then by a charming tenor solo, 
‘* Behold, I will gather them out of all countries,” 
which is one of the best inspirations in the whole 
work. In part 3 (7th number) there is a fine trio 
for soprano, tenor, and bass, ‘‘ Is not this the fast that 
I have chosen,” the motif being particularly expres- 
sive and fresh; and in part 4 (No, 11) we have a 
splendid specimen of what Dr. Armes can do in 
choral work, in the chorus ‘‘ Be not afraid,” This 
was rendered with great spirit by the combined 


choirs, and was one of the most effective numbers in * 


the oratorio. In part § (No. 13) there is a fine 
baritone solo, which is followed by a beautiful unac- 
companied chorus, It is, however, in the last chorus, 
‘* All Thy works praise Thee, O Lord,” that Dr. 
Armes has combined all his powers as a composer. 
It opens with a fine mesfoso movement in F, which is 
succeeded by an episode in D flat, and while the 
altos are singing the part allotted to them, the organ 
accompaniment is in one of the ancient dance forms 
called a ‘‘ rigadoon,” which is most effective. The 
fact that David danced while singing, doubtless sug- 
gested this form of accompaniment to the composer. 
The Coda, which is, perhaps, the most masterly por- 
tion in the oratorio, consists of a Canon 4 in 1. 
There is nothing crude about it. It is not very long, 
but it is so beautiful that it makes a musician wish it 
were ten times longer. The organ part is of the 
most masterly description, and, in the hands of the 
composer, who accompanied it, it never once flagged. 
The performance was in every respect a creditable 
one, the choirs keeping well together in the chorus 
work, and of the soloists one cannot speak too highly. 
Dr. Chambers conducted in an admirable manner, 
and it is to him in a great measure that the successful 
rendering of the music was due. F, T. 
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MUSICAL AND EISTEDDFOD, 





BY “IDRIS MAENGWYN.,” 
—o.— 
A WELSH COMPOSER'S NEw ORATORIO, 


R, JOSEPH PARRY, as is well known, has 
been for years engaged upon a great 
oratorio, which will be performed for the 
first time at the Rhy] National Eisteddfod 

next year. The new work, which is entitled ‘ Saul 
of Tarsus, or Scenes from the Life of St. Paul,” is 
divided into four parts, entitled and descriptive of— 
Ist, Damascus ; 2nd, Philippi; 3rd, Jerusalem ; 4th, 
Rome. For its performance the composition will 
require three principal soloists—the soprano, who 
takes the part of the Narrator, and a member of the 
company of early female Christians; the tenor, who 
represents all the male characters in the work except 
Paul, who is represented throughout by the bass 
soloist. The other numerous dramatis persone are 
all included in the chorus; the chorus representing 
Angels in Part 1st, Romans and Jewish women in 
Philippi, Jews and Christians in Jerusalem, and both 
Christians and Romans in Rome. 

Space will not permit me to give a more minute 
account of this great work, but hoping I may have 
an opportunity at some future date. 

Dr. Parry considets his new work to be by far the 
best and most effective of all his sacred compositions. 
It is not only his latest, but, I hear, into it he has 
put more time and study and hard work. May his 
belief be correct then. I can assure every true lover 
of good and flowing music will have a treat in store 
to hear this great composer’s new work. 


NATIONAL EISTEDDFOD, RHYL 1892. 


I understand that a meeting of the Musical Com- 
mittee has been held, for the purpose of appointing 
a musical conductor. Several names were submitted : 





~Messrs. Davies, Flint; John Henry, Liverpool ; 
David Parry, Birkenhead; E. Robinson, Chester ; 
F, Watkins, St. Asaph. The secretary was requested 
to write to these gentlemen for their terms. Miss 
Katie Jones and Miss Hughes (Rhyl) were appointed 
accompanists. Why not ask Dr. Roland Rogers 
(Bangor), and Messrs. John Williams or W. J. 
Williams (Carnarvon), to be musical conductors, and 
Messrs. J. H. Roberts, Mus. Bac. (Carnarvon), or 
Mr. D. Parry (Bethesda), to be accompanists. 


THE GREAT INTERNATIONAL EISTEDDFOD, 
CHICAGO, 1893. 


(Extract rere the Pamphlet of Invitation.) 


“The Welsh people of America to the Welsh of 
their Fatherland. 

‘* Greeting :—Across the Atlantic, with one voice 
from continent to continent, the NATIONAL CyMRO- 
DORION Society, in the name of all the Welsh 
people of the New World, send their most earnest 
Invitation to the Welsh people of Great Britain to 
co-operate with them in holding conjointly, on an 
imposing scale, and with Bardic and Musical 
dignity, worthy of the Antiquity, Literature, and 
Music of the Cymry, a GRAND INTERNATIONAL 
Eistepprop in Chicago in 1893, during the World’s 
Columbian Exposition.” 


** Will the Welsh people neglect this grandest and 
most exceptional opportunity of exhibiting sheir 
literary and musical characteristics? ‘‘ Zhey will 
not!” is the united voice of the Cymry of America 
and their descendants, and we pray that the same 
will be the voice of Gwalia. 
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No nationality other than the Welsh can bring to | | 
the Exfosition a literary institution so ancient, unique, 
and characteristic as the National Eisteddfod. 

‘You join and make an exhibition of the world- 
renowned literary and musical accomplishments of | 
the Welsh,” is the earnest and complimentary | 
request of the Board of Directors, *‘ and we will grant 
special days for your festival, to be known, as the | 
Welsh Days of the World's Fair.” | 


It is the intention ar desire of the Natienal | 
Cymrodorion Society to offer such prizes at the | 
Worla’s Fair Eisteddfod as will command the | 
attention not only of the Welsh Nation, but of the 
whole world, and such as will induce the leading 
Eisteddfod Choral Societies of Great Britain and 
America to participate in the Grand Contests. 
At the present time the Society desires to designate 
what the Zwo Grand Prizes in Music should be, 
with the conditions thereof. The complete pro- | 
gramme of subjects, prizes, conditions of each con- | 
tests, with the names of the adjudicators, will be 
issued in due time. The Cymrodorion believes in 
the principle of offering in the main choral contests 
Second Grand Prizes, so that choirs which are 
deemed almost equal in merit to the winning choirs 
should be worthily recongnised. 

The following are the proposed Grand Prizes in | 
the two main choral contests :— 

First Grand Choral Contest—Mixed Voices— 
Each choir to number not less than 250, nor over 
300 voices. 


$5,000.00. 
$1,000.00. 


First Grand Prize, ‘. 
Second ,, a 


Also a World’s Fair Eisteddfod Gold Medal to the | 
conductors of the best and second best choirs. | 
Second Grand Choral Contest—Male Voices-— | 
Each choir to number not less than 50 nor over 60 | 
voices. | 
$1,000.00. | 

$500.00, 


First Grand Prize, F 
Second ,, om . 
Also a World’s Fair Eisteddfod Gold Medal to the 


conductors of the best and second best choirs. 
I learn that the Dowlais Harmonic Society seems | 


determined to take part in the above First Prize | 
Competition. The fact that an expenses fund of | 
something like £5,000 will have to be raised does | 
not by any means act as a deterrent to them. They | 

intend to call a meeting at some early date, to consider | | 
all financial and general matters. Up to now only a | 
skeleton programme has been drawn out. Meanwhile 
Eisteddfodic competitions are not to be neglected. | 

Wherever a prize of £100 or upwards is offered the 
choir will compete, provided that where an English 
adjudicator is selected he must be a choir leader. 
In brief, the choir mean to work like the proverbial 
‘*new ones” from now until the summer. of 1893, 
and then heigho for Chicago! The Welsh in Wales 
will be worthily represented, and old Gwalia need 
not despair of securing that £1000. 

I am exceedingly glad that this excellent body of 
singers has taken up this important undertaking— 
although I am more in favour, and propose we send 
two representative choirs,—one each from North and 
South Wales respectively. Without doubt this could 
be worked satisfactorily on good systematic principles ; 
the North Wales Choir under the leadership say of 
Dr. Rogers, and that of South Wales say, under the 
baton of Mr. R. C. Jenkins, the hero of the day. 

I sincerely trust some interested and influential 
musicians will take the matter up, and work it to the 
satisfaction of all. No doubt there are many who 
will laugh at the idea of 260 Cymric lads and lasses 
going to America and spending £5,000 in order to 


get £1,000; but let me impress upon the minds of | 


these people that there is something else besides 
% s.d. in an Eisteddfod competition. With most 
choirs it is as with Harry of Monmouth—“‘ By Jove, 
I am not covetou’s for gold, . . . . but if it bea sin 
to covet honour, I am the most offending soul alive.” 
And the Dowlais people do most certainly covet the 
honour of winning the chief prize at the greatest 
Eisteddfod ever held. Tremendous energy will be 
displayed on every hand to carry out the gigantic 
undertaking. Business qualifications in the committee 





of management, and that dogged perseverance for 


| which the Cymry are celebrated—that same persever. 
ance in a peaceful cause, which, when aroused in war, 
enabled Caradoc’ ap Bran to keep back legions of 
| imperial Rome for nine long years ; that same perse. 
verance, I say, will carry the Chicago enterprise toa 
successful issue. 


A WELSH MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
I take it that everybody is glad that at last a 


| strenuous effort is being made to hold a festival in 


Wales similar to those already held at Birmingham, 
Chester, Leeds, Norwich, Bristol, Hereford, and other 
places. But, personally, I do not approve of the 
suggestion that the festival should be held regularly 
at Cardiff ; neither do I approve it to be always held 
in South Wales. Why not have it alternately North 
and South? Why should the North be ignored? 
For I believe the Northwalians are as musical as the 
Southwalians, So the policy of our festival should 
be more than the purely and simply local. For years 


| we have seen that this is the growing want of Wales— 


to unite and raise the tone of art. I am well aware 
that there would be many difficulties in the way of 


| holding the festival in different centres ; but surely a 


properly-constituted committee of business men would 
know how to overcome all obstacles—to say the least, 
could minimise them. Why does not the National 


| Musical Association of Wales take the lead in this 
| work, and keep the reins well in hand? I hope they 


will take this subject up and work it out systemati- 
cally. However, the festival must be held, and 
whatever the best and surest means may be to secure 
it, those only should be adopted. Let our desires 


| and aims be towards only the dest way. 


THE WELSH LorD Mayor. 


The Llanelly Choral Society, the prize choir of 
this year’s National Eisteddfod, contemplates giving 
a concert at St. James’s Hall, London, which is fixed 


| for the 1oth of November, the day after the Lord 
| Mayor’s Show. The prospects of the undertaking 
| proving a success are very encouraging indeed, as 


Mr. D. H. Evans of Oxford Street, in whose hands 
the arrangements have been placed, has extracted a 
promise from Mr. Alderman David Evans, the 
Metropolitan Welshman, who was elected on the 


| 6th of last month Lord Mayor for the next year, that 


he will attend the concert in state, accompanied by 
his fellow-members of the Corporation, a fact which 
in itself will guarantee a large and select audience. 
| By the bye, ‘‘ Wales” (says the World) ‘‘ will have 
an innings in the City next year which she has 
certainly not enjoyed within the memory of the 
| present generation. . . . St. David’s Day is to be 
signalised by a great Welsh banquet, leeks will 
become the more popular form of adornment, and 
the Royal Welsh Fusiliers, with their historic goat, 
will not be furgotten either on the 9th or afterwards.” 
The above choir intend on their return journey giving 
a concert at Cardiff; in connection with which Mr. 
R. C. Jenkins and Mr. John Thomas, the popular 
conductor and secretary respectively of the choir, 
visited Cardiff a few days ago to make the arrange- 
ments, and I understand that as a result of their visit 
Major Jones and Mr. E. Fletcher have promised to 
undertake the work of completing. the necessary 
arrangements. The appearance of the victorious 
choir at Cardiff is to enable the Cardiffians and the 
miners and others from the Rhondda and neighbour- 
ing valleys to hear the competitive pieces which were 
so delightfully rendered at the recent National Eistedd- 
fod at Swansea. So look out, Londoners and Car- 
diffans! and avail yourselves of this convenient 
opportunity of hearing this body of singers. 


A Comic OPERA IN WALEs. 


Balfe’s Comic Opera, ‘‘ The Sleeping Queen,” was 
very successfully performed at Aberystwyth and Dol- 
gelley. 

HEREFORD FESTIVAL. 

Dr. Parry says, in the Cardiff Times, ‘‘1 was im 
pressed when I observed the number of Welsh names 
at this festival. Amongst the singers were Mis 
Anna Williams, the soprano; Miss Mary Morgat, 
contralto; Mr. Lloyd, tenor; Mr. Williams, cathe 
dral organist ; Dr. Edwards, Dr. Lloyd, and Dr. H. 
Parry.” | This makes a fair list. 
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Ap NAUSEAM. 


A week or two ago, the musical farcical comedy, 
“Flashes,” was played at Llandudno, to a some- 
what small house. The acting was, on the whole, 
very creditable, but the piece is very senseless and 
shallow. Yet the posters and programmes announced 
—it was played for over 600 nights ; where, we are 
at a loss to know. We guess the audience must have 
been select. Nevertheless there appeared at intervals 
some meritable parts. But if the queen of Welsh 
watering-places is to flourish and maintain her posi- 
tion, she must have better amusements than this. 
Am glad to learn that M. Riviére’s excellent band 
has been retained for autumn concerts, and that Miss 
Maggie Davies (the Welsh nightingale) has been 
engaged as one of the vocalists. Everyone will be 
charmed, I am sure, with her singing. 


RHYL PAVILION. 


A few days ago we paid our first visit to the New 
Rhyl Pavilion, and attended the evening concert. 
We were very agreeably surprised to find such a 
pleasant and well-constructed building. Everything 
is executed very pleasing and notable. The band, 
numbering about forty, and conducted by Mr. De 
Jong, played several selections and overtures with 
very good effect. Rhyl has made a step in advance 
by establishing these concerts. 


THE TONIC SOL-FA JUBILEE. 


Meetings in celebration of the Tonic Sol-fa Jubilee 
have been held in different towns of the principality. 
The one held at Aberystwyth was largely attended 
by the country around. Among the speakers were 
Messrs. J. Spencer Curwen, president of Sol-fa 
College, London; D. Jenkins, Mus. Bac., and J. T. 
Rees, Mus. Bac. of Aberystwyth; W. T. Samuel, 
G. & L., Swansea; H. Lloyd-Jones Corris; R. 
Wilfrid Jones, R.A.M., London, and many others. 
The most recent of these meetings was held at Car- 
narvon, and was largely attended by people from 
the surrounding districts of Llanberis and Nantlle 
Vale, 

The morning meeting was presided over by the 
Rev. E. Cynffig Davies, M.A., G. & L., Menai 
Bridge. Among the delegates present were several 
of the best known musicians in the country, together 
with others drawn from a greater distance. 

Papers and addresses were read and given, treating 
with music in its different aspects, by the following : 
Messrs. Eleazer Roberts, Liverpool ; D. Pryse Jones, 
G. & L., London; J. T. Rees, Mus. Bac., Abery- 
stwyth; W. T. Samuel, G. & L., Swansea; Rev. 
J. Eiddon Jones, and others. Mr. Eleazer Roberts 
presided in the afternoon, over a meeting at which 
there were sung several tunes and anthems specially 
selected for the occasion. There was a chorus of 
over 1000 voices, the conductors being Messrs. J. T. 
Rees, W. T. Samuel, and W. J. Williams; Mr. J. 
H. Roberts, Mus. Bac., played the accompaniments. 
Talysarn and Lianrug choirs competed for the Cur- 
wen jubilee gold and silver medals, offered for test, 
sight, and choral singing. Llanrug took the first 
prize, and Talysarn the second. 


NortH WALES PROVINCIAL EISTEDDFOD. 


The above was held in a spacious pavilion at 
Blaenau Ffestiniog last August. Messrs. Emlyn 
Evans and John North were the musical adjudicators, 
and gave entire satisfaction. The following served 
as artistes in the evening concerts: Misses Maggie 
Davies, R.A.M., Maggie Williams, Eleanor Rees ; 
Messrs, Ben Davies, William Davies, Ffrangcon 
Davies, and Wilfrid Jones, all of whom went through 
their work most excellently. The accompanists were 
Messrs, D. D. Parry, Bethesda; and J. O. Williams, 
Glasgow. The chief prize of £75 was won by The 
Chester Harmonic Society, conducted by Mr. E. 
Robinson. The test pieces were, ‘Let us sing to- 


gether,” “*Emmanuel” (Dr. J. Parry), and ‘Coed yr |. 


Hydref” (2mlyn Evans). The Llan Ffestiniog Brass 
Band won the first prize for the best performance of 
“Selections from Wagner.” The male voice choirs’ 
competition was most superb. Four choirs came 
forward, viz. :—Liverpool, Lianidloes, Bethesda, and 


Blenau Ffestiniog. The prize of £15 was divided 
between the two last named choirs. The test pieces 
were ‘‘ Martyrs of the Arena” (Z. de Fille) and “‘ Y 
Gwanwyn a ddaeth” (Emlyn Evans). 

In the evening of the last day of the Eisteddfod a 
performance of the late Stephen Tanymarian’s grand 
Welsh oratorio, ‘‘Ystorm Tiberias,” was given by 
the Ffestiniog Choral Union; conductor, Mr. C. 
Roberts, assisted by Mr. Vasco J. Akeroyd’s Liver- 
pool Orchestral Band. The spacious pavilion was 
filled to overflowing; about 9000 people present. 
The soprano parts were taken by Misses Maggie 
Davies and Williams ; the tenor by Mr. Wm. Davies, 
and the bass by Mr. Ffrangcon Davies. All did 
their parts most splendid. 
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HE musical season has now begun in earnest, 
and already there are several interesting 
events to record. The Bristol Musical 
Association ‘‘led off” with a miscellanedus 

concert, given in Colston Hall on the 3rd ult., at 
which a feature of interest was the appearance of 
several of the prize- winners at the late Welsh 
Eisteddfod. These were—Miss Minnie Robinson 
(soprano), Miss Kate Morgan (contralto), Mr. R. W. 
Evans (tenor), Mr. A. H. Perkins (baritone), whose 
vocal efforts were all most favourably received ; 
while Miss Blanche Smith (pianoforte) and Mr. H. 
Protheroe (euphonium) were equally successful 
instrumentally. 
choir acquitted themselves very creditably, and Mr. 
George Riseley added greatly to the pleasure 
of the evening by his contribution of two organ 
solos, 

The next concert in order was that given at 
Victoria Rooms, Clifton, by Miss Mabel Rootham 
on the 9th ult. Miss Rootham was the first Bristol 
Scholar at the Royal College of Music, and now 
came forward to show the result of the careful 
training received by her. She was associated with 
a strong body of artists, including Mr. R. Gompertz 
(violin), Mr. Jacoby (viola), Mr. W. H. Squire 
(violoncello), Miss Minnie Chamberlain (soprano), 
Mr, D. W. Rootham (baritone), the father of Miss 
Mabel Rootham, and the esteemed conductor of the 
Bristol Festival Choir, and Miss Chute, who gave 
two recitations. Miss Rootham’s appearance as a 
pianist was a decided success, and did credit to her 


Prelude and Fugue, Op. 35, Schumann’s ‘Des 
Abends,” and one of Chopin’s favourite scherzos. 


Schumann quartet in E flat, for strings and piano, 
which was excellently rendered. Space will not 
permit a more detailed notice of the other items of 
the evening, and we can only add that the concert 
was greatly enjoyed throughout by the large body of 
listeners. 

The name of Miss Carrington, daughter of our 
leading local violinist, has been recommended to the 
Board of the Royal College of Music by the 
examiners for the Bristol Scholarship, Mr. J. L. 
Roeckel, Mr. George Riseley, and Mr. D. W. 
Rootham. 

The Bristol Festival Society will not give their 
intermediate concert until the early spring, and the 
programme is not yet definitely fixed, though there 
is a rumour that Dvorak’s ‘‘ Requiem ” will be one 
of ‘the works chosen, and the choir are at present 
practising ‘‘ Tannhauser” and ‘‘ Lohengrin.” The 
singing classes in connection with the Festival 
Society have begun, under the conductorship of Mr. 
Ridner and Mr. E. Cook. | 

Gaul’s sacred cantata, ‘“‘The Holy City,” was 
given at St. Mary, Redcliffe, Bristol, on the 9th ult., 
with orchestral accompaniment, Mr. Carrington 
being the leader.. The choir was augmented for the 
occasion, and Mr.. Lawson (the organist of the 





church) conducted, 


Mr. George Gordon’s band and | 


teachers. She has musical feeling, correct technique, | 
and good judgment, all of which excellent qualities | 
were conspicuous in Mendelssohn’s great E minor 


Neither was the pianist found wanting in the | 


M. Paderewski’s recital drew a large assemblage 
to the Victoria Rooms on the 15th ult. The 
programme was a fairly representative one, and 
included Beethoven’s thirty-two variations and Sonata, 
Op. 53, Schumann’s ‘‘ Carnival” which was sub- 
stituted by request for Chopin's B minor Sonata, as 
was Liszt’s transcription of “Der Erl Kénig” for 
Mendelssohn’s “ Variations Sérieuses.”” Chopin was 
drawn upon for one of the most lovely of his 
nocturnes, for the popular Valse in D flat, and for 
two of the Etudes. Liszt's Rhapsodie Espagnole 
closed the recital, and two other smaller items from his 
| pen also found place in the list. Rubinstein’s wonder- 
' ful staccato study threw the audience into ecstacies, 
| and in fact their excitement increased steadily as 

the evening wore on, which was small wonder. 
| The whole recital was given from memory, and 
\almost without a break; a marvellous feat when 

one considers the requirements of such a formidable 
| list of compositions, The pianist himself was repre- 
sented by one quiet nocturne, which met with the 
favour its performance deserved. M. Paderewski 
' has occasionally been severely criticised as to some 
| of his renderings of well-known works, but at least 
| no one can dispute his complete mastery over his 
instrument, his remarkable gradation of tone, and the 
extreme delicacy of his touch. Technical difficulties 
seem not to exist for him, or, if they do, it is simply 
| to be easily surmounted, and without apparent effort. 
| A broader conception of the great ‘‘ Waldstein” 
Sonata might have been given, and would have been 
an improvement; it was never wanting in delicacy 
and refinement, but the realisation of the work was 
not deep enough; but when this has been said, 
| almost the only possible fault in the whole perfor- 
| mance has been found. It just seemed as if he had 
not suffered Beethoven to take sufficient hold of his 
being. In the ‘‘Carnival” he was superb, and 
| perhaps most of all was he at home in Liszt’s works. 
| We are confident that whenever M. Paderewski shall 
| visit us again, he will find an enthusiastic welcome 
' from Bristolians. 
| A grand Ballad Concert was given by arrangement 

of Messrs. Duck, Son, & Pinker, at the Victoria 
' Rooms, on the 16th ult., by the following dis- 
tinguished party : Madame Alwina Valleria (soprano), 
Miss Dews (contralto), Mr. Braxton Smith (tenor), 
Signor Foli (bass), Signor Albeniz (pianoforte), 
Signor Arbos (violin), and Herr David Popper 
(violoncello). 

The first of the four Monday Popular Concerts to 

be given during the autumn took place on the 19th 
ult., when a large audience assembled in Colston 
Hall, though the building was not by any means 
full, The programme was an interesting one, and 
opened with Weber's ever popular overture, 
‘*Oberon,” which was played in a most spirited 
manner. The chief orchestra] piece was Mendels- 
sohn’s ** Italian” Symphony, and this had received 
great care and attention, as was evident from the 
intelligence and freedom with which it was played. 
It is a well-known work to the members of Mr. 
Riseley’s band, and consequently there was very 
little to cavil at in its performance : a little cloudiness 
was discernible in the triplet accompaniment of the 
strings in the first movement, but the feeling shown 
in the Andante was most commendable. The 
weakness in the horns, which is generally apparent 
in the trio, was absent, and the last movement went 
most gaily. Two trifles for muted strings, and a 
selection from ‘‘I] Trovatore,”. with solos for the 
principal instruments, made up the purely orchestral 
part. Miss Agnes Bartlett, a pupil of Liszt, appeared 
as a pianist for the first time in Bristol, playing 
“Mendelssohn’s Capriccio in B minor with the 
orchestra very gracefully, and with considerable 
taste, but with a lack of power which caused much 
of the effect to be lost: her time and accent were 
admirable, and could she only have put more 
strength and fire into the performance it would have 
been a real treat. The same remarks apply in a 
lesser degree to her rendering of one of Liszt's 
Rhapsodies Hongroises, which, as well as the 
Capriccio, she played without book. She was 
| recalled on each occasion. The vocalists were Miss 
Greta Williams and Mr. Edwin Houghton. Mr. 
Carrington led the band as usual, and Mr, Riseley 
conducted. 





| 
| 
| 
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SYDNEY. 


HE most remarkable feature in matters musi- 
cal during the month of August has been 
the extraordinary interest displayed by the 
general public in the recitals upon the 

great organ in the Centennial Hall, by the new city 
organist, M. Auguste Wiegand. During the first 
twelve recitals, at which the charges of admission 
were 2s, and Is,, there were large, but by no means 
overcrowded, audiences, After this series of concerts 
the prices were reduced one-half, and this fact, in con- 
junction with the brilliant performances of M. Wie- 
gand, and the announcement that he would play on 
four occasions only previous to his departure for a 
month’s leave of absence, brought immense crowds 
to the hall on each evening. The building will hold 
some 4C0O persons, and every time a recital took 
place it was full to overflowing, and hundreds were 
unable to gain admission. M. Wiegand has un- 
doubtedly a wonderful command of the resources 
of the instrument, although his reading of Bach has 
been the subject of adverse comment. The “‘ popu- 
lar” character of his later programmes has also 
tended to bring about the result which has just 
been described. 

The Metropolitan Liedertafel have given a very 
successful concert, A neW departure was made by 
the introduction of a larger proportion of operatic 
excerpts than has been usual at the performances at 
this and kindred societies. The extracts referred to 
were the ‘Scene of the Reception,” from Verdi’s 
‘*La Forza del Destino;”’ the ‘‘ Prisoners’ Chorus,” 
from ‘‘Fidelio;” and the ‘Chorus of Drinkers,” 
from ‘‘La Juive.” The duet from ‘Israel in 
Egypt,” ‘The Lord is a Man of War,” was also 
sung as a double chorus, and a few part-songs and 


orchestral selections were included in the pro- 
gramme. Miss Colbourne-Baber, Mr. T. Clancy, 
and Mr. P. J. Barrett were the solo vocalists. The 


whole of the numbers were rendered in a thoroughly 
efficient style under the direction of Signor Hayon, 
the conductor of the Society. 

Mr. W. H. Jude has been giving a series of 
humorous and musical recitals in one of the smaller 
halls. There has been a strong desire on the part of 
many musicians and others to hear a performance by 
Mr. Jude upon the great organ in the Town Tall, 
but up to the present time no opportunity has been 
afforded for his acceding to their wish. 

On 19th August, tlre was a miscellaneous concert 
by the University Musical Society, of which Herr 
Hugo Alpen is the conductor. 


MELBOURNE. 


An Italian Opera Company, organised by Madame 
Fanny Simonsen, most of the artists being new to 
Melbourne audiences, have been giving successful 
performances of the more familiar operas. “II 
Trovatore,” ‘‘ Martha,” ‘*Un Ballo in Maschera,” 
and ‘‘ Lucia di Lammermoor,” have been represented 
during the present month, 

Previous to their departure to meet the Oceana 
at Adelaide on the 18th of August, Sir Charles 
and Lady Hallé gave a second series of concerts 
in Melbourne, which were highly appreciated by 
the connoisseurs, and great enthusiasm prevailed at 
each of their performances, These distinguished 
artists, in conjunction with Mddle, Filliinger, ap- 
peared also at a concert of the Metropolitan Lieder- 
tafel and of the Philharmonic Society, and on the 
latter occasion Sir Charles Hallé played the solo part 
of Beethoven’s ‘‘ Choral Fantasia,” and Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘* Lobgesang” was included in the programme. 
In addition to Mddle. Filliinger, Madame Elise 
Wiedermann and Mr. Armes Beaumont were the 
vocalists, Sir Charles Hallé conducted the overture 


to “* Tannhauser,” but the orchestra available was not 
worthy either of the composition or the conductor. 
This second visit of Sir Charles and Lady Hallé can- 


not fail to have a marked influence upon the appre- 
ciation of music of the highest class in the colonies. 

On 26th August, the Choral Harmonic Society 
gave a concert under the direction of Mr. Otto 
Linden, at which ‘‘The Minstrel’s Curse ” (‘‘ Des 
Singers Fluch ”) of Schumann was given for the first 
time in Melbourne. 


ADELAIDE. 


In addition to a series of concerts of a popular 
order, and a smoke concert of the Adelaide Lieder- 
tafel, directed by Herr Heinicke, there was held on 
6th August the second concert of the Adelaide Quar- 
tet Club. On this occasion the programme included 
Mozart’s Quartet in F major; Andante from Quar- 
tet in D minor, Schubert; Beethoven’s Pianforte 
Trio in D major, and Romance in F, for violin ; and 
Mendelssohn’s Sonata in B flat major, for ’cello and 
piano. The artists were Herr Heinicke and Mr. 
Grigg (violins), Mr. Quinn (viola), Herr Vollmar 
(cello), and Herr Reimann (piano). Miss Minna 
Schrader sang compositions of Schubert and Brahms. 


BRISBANE. 


There have been concerts by the Brisbane Musical 
Union and the Toowong Philharmonic Society, of a 
miscellaneous character, and the latter organisation 
also rendered Sterndale Bennett’s ‘‘ May Queen ” 
with a fair amount of success. The Willmore- 
Jefferies Monday Popular Concerts have been con 
tinued, and the following works have been most ably 
rendered :—Pianoforte Quartet in E flat, Op. 38, 
Rheinberger; Pianoforte Quartet in E flat, Schu- 


Quartet in G minor, Brahms. In addition to the 
pianoforte part of the selections just mentioned, Mrs. 
Willmore contributed solos by Beethoven, Chopin, 
etc. The Jefferies String Quartet performed, amongst 
other numbers, the G major Quartet, Op. 18, of 
Beethoven, and Dvorak’s Quartet in E major. Mr. 
C. K. Jones was warmly welcomed, after his success- 
ful trip with the Patey Company in the southern 
colonies. 
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T is quite on the cards that a very heavy 
musical season is in store. Our caterers and 
societies are very busy in perfecting final 
arrangements for the forthcoming winter. Our 

next issue will contain a list of the musical societies’ 
programme for the season. 
* * O% 


Mr. J. HERBERT MARSHALL, our leading entre- 
preneur, is again to the front with a very acceptable 
and highly-interesting prospectus of his four Grand 
Subscription Concerts. Mr. Marshall, in submitting 
his arrangements for the season, has exercised the 
greatest care in his selection of artists and embody- 
ing his programmes, so that they will prove as attractive 
and as instructive as possible to those interested and 
engaged in musical culture. The list of artists will 
fully justify Mr. Marshall in hoping that hearty sup- 
port will be accorded him, so that his venture will 
prove an artistic as well as a financial success. The 
powerful list of engagements include the world-famed 
prima donna Mademoiselle Nikita, Madame Alwina 
Valleria, Madame Fanny Moody, Miss Filliinger, 
Madame Belle Cole, Miss Marian Mackenzie, Miss 
Dews, Miss Lilly Moody, Mr. Iver M‘Kay, Mr. 
Henry Piercy, Mr. Braxton Smith, Signor Foli, Mr. 
Watkin Mills, Mr. Charles Manners, Mr. Andrew 
Black; the Meister Glee Singers; Mr. William 
Sexton, Mr. Gregory Hast, Mr. W. G. Forington, 
and Mr. Webster Norcross; Senor Arbos, Herr 
David Popper, Mr. Leo Stern, Senor Albeniz, Herr 
George Liebling; accompanist, Madame Hast; 
musical director and conductor, Mr. F, T. Watkis ; 
the Philharmonic Musical Society Band and Chorus 





mann; Intermezzo and Rondo alla Zingarese, from ‘ 





of 300—Mr. H. B. Ellis, F.C.O., hon. conductor, 

The dates of the concerts are as follows :— 

High-Class Ballad and Instru. 
mental Concert. 

Grand Miscellaneous Concert, 

Festival Performance of Men- 
delssohn’s ‘* St. Paul,’ 

Gounod’s Opera, ‘‘ Faust.” ~ 


October 15,. . . 
November, 12, . . 
December, 10, . . 
February, 25, 1892, 


The subscription lists. to date are very good, and a 
successful season is anticipated. 
#* # 

THE Leicester Amateur Musical and Dramatic 
Club held their general meeting on 5th October, 
The following officers were elected : — President, 
Major J. A. Winstanley; vice-president, J. H. 
Corah, Esq.; musical director, John Gregory, Esq,; 
acting manager and treasurer, W. D. Grant, Esq.; 
stage manager, Mr. F. G. Pierpoint ; assistant stage 
manager, Mr. James M‘Robie; wardrobe and pro. 
perty master, Mr. G. T. Spell; hon. secretary, Mr, 
Charles E. Birch. Thirty-two new members were 
elected. The next opera, “La Fille de Madame 
Angot,” will be produced at the Royal Opera House 
for one week in March next. In response to public 
request ‘‘The Pirates of Penzance” will again be 
produced on December 21 and 22. 

* OR OK 

THE following balance-sheet has been handed in 
by the hon. treasurer, Mr. W. D. Grant, of the per- 
formances of the comic opera “‘ Pirates of Penzance,” 
on September Io, 11, and 12 at the Royal Opera 
House, by the members of the Leicester Amateur 
Musical and Dramatic Club, in aid of town charities :— 


4 8.4. 
Rent of Opera House, . 60 0 0 


; 4s.a. 
Sale of tickets, 219 7 3 
* | Printing, advertising, and 


postage, ° - 24 58 
Fees, D’Oyly Carte, Esq., 2r 0 0 
Extra band, eo oll’ Bo g.6 
Extra staff stage property, 7 3 8 


Dressmakers’ wages and 
materials, 2 > re 8 710 











Perruquier, . . . 41810 

Carlton Rooms for re- 
hearsals, 6 . a 8 14 0 
Chorus dresses bought, . 15 16 9 
Hire of uniforms, . . 1015 0 
4169 7 3 

Funds distributed— 

Blind Institution, . - 15 00 
General Infirmary, . . 10 0 0 

St. Mary’s Magdalene 
Refuge, . ° 5 - 100 
Infants’ Orphanage, . 5 00 
Female Orphanage, . - § 00 
Girls’ Home, . F ° 5 00 
£219 73 £219 7 3 
eee ed 


** # 

Mr. Oscar HALL#, the famous exhibition portrait 
painter and highly talented tenor of Antwerp, is 
creating a great furore in Leicester musical circles, 
and at musical evenings necessarily is in very great 
request. His voice is exceedingly sweet and power- 
ful, and cultivated to the highest degree of excellence. 

** * 

Mr. J. HERBERT MARSHALL’s first (of a series of 
four) Grand Vocal and Instrumental Concert took 
place at the Temperance Hall on October 15, with 
every evidence of a magnificent success, musically as 
well as financially. The house was completely filled 
with the ¢/:¢e of the town; the musical faction were 
also well represented, attending in full force; the 
various numbers of the artistically arranged pro- 
gramme were enthusiastically received. The artists 
met with flattering receptions, all being in grand 
form. The artists appearing were Madame Valleria, 
soprano ; Miss Dews, contralto ; Mr. Braxton Smith, 
tenor ; Signor Foli, bass; Senor Albeniz, pianist ; 
Senor Arbos, violinist ; Herr David Popper, violon- 
cellist ; musical director and conductor, Mr. F. T. 
Watkis. 

* * * 

THE Pictorial Pianoforte Tutor is making great 
headway among Leicester musicians. Copies of it 
may be procured from Mr. T. H. Spiers, Professor of 
Music, 37 Gopsall Street (sole agent for Leicester); 
also of Frederic Cartwright, bookseller and stationet, 
34 Market Place, Leicester. 
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ORK is not a very musical city, and cannot 
be accused of being ultra- classical in its 
tastes, but once and again a really good 
concert takes place, and the season has now 

begun. At the Exhibition, on September 21 and 22, 
the African choir visited us, and charmed every one 
who heard them with their, quaint and beautiful 
singing. Their voices are most wonderfully under 
control, and almost reminded one of the little anec- 
dote related of Paganini, who, when he wished to 
create a very #P sound, would not even touch the 
violin with the bow, leaving his audiences in rapt 
attention at the wonderful delicacy of his touch! 
It was, however, possible to hear the African choir 
in their most adiminuendo passages. Their costumes 
added not a little to the charm of the entertainment. 

Mr. Harry Furniss has also been lecturing with 
us on the ‘‘ Humours of Parliament.” Mr. Furniss 
is always amusing; he does not depend for success on 
stage effects; his properties consist of a blackboard and 
chalk with which he sketches his characters. It seems 
a pity that so many original sketches should afterwards 
be ‘‘lost to sight,” though still ‘‘ to memory dear.” 

There have also been some good concerts given by 
the band of the 1st Dragoons. We must compliment 
the conductor on his band, and certainly the band on 
their conductor. Great credit is due to Mr. Hall, 
who is very much in touch with his men. 

On October 15, 16, 17, a three days’ Grand “Mili- 
tary Tournament and. Cavalry Display by the Royal 
Dragoons took place at the Exhibition. The Dragoon 
band played selections arranged by Godfrey and 
Winterbottom, also a very charming waltz by Miss 
Walker of Sand Halton. This waltz deserves the 
popularity which it will doubtless attain. Space will 
not permit our giving a detailed account of this very 
successful tournament, but we must specially praise 
the ‘‘ Musical Ride,” which was admirably performed ; 
sixteen men took part in this. There were some 
very clever ‘‘ Sword Feats,” which reminded one of 
William Tell—one being the cutting in half of an 
apple placed on a man’s neck. The man did not 
succumb under this delicate operation. The ‘‘ Cavalry 
Display ” was also very good ; but perhaps the most 
popular part of the entertainment was ‘‘ Plaiting the 
May-pole.” The riders had their horses in most 
wonderful control. We understand that this tourna- 
ment may be held ‘again at no very distant date, as 
it has been so much appreciated on this occasion. 
Great credit is due to the Exhibition authorities for 
their good management. 

The Institute has not been idle. On October 6 a 
very successful concert took place under the direction 
of the Rev. A. S. Commelier, and several interesting 
lectures have been given. On the roth ult. the Dean 
lectured on Anthony Bek. 

At the Festival Concert Rooms a grand concert was 
given on October 22, the artists being Master Jean 
Gerardy, M. Eugene Ysaye, Herr Benno Schén- 
berger, Miss Girtin Barnard, and Miss Amy Sherwin, 
whose portrait and biography appeared in the March 
issue of the Magazine of Music. 

The theatre, too, has not been behindhand in its 
attractions. Within the last six weeks we have been 
visited by the Savoy Company playing the ‘‘ Gon- 
doliers” and ‘‘Yeomen of the Guard.” The 
“Private Secretary” has again assured us that he 
has “such a pain here.” Mrs. Langtry was with 
us three days playing in ‘‘ Lady Clancarty,” the 
“Lady of Lyons,” and ‘As You Like It.” It is 
almost needless to say how much she was appre- 
ciated. Mrs. Langtry is always so charming and grace- 
ful that when she comes she sees and conquers too, 

To prevent our finding life ‘‘Too Flat,” Mr. 
Arthur Edouin brought his popular piece down for 
four nights, from October 12 to 15, the two following 
nights being reserved for ‘‘ Turned Up.” 

Eureka! Mr, Arthur Rouseby’s English Opera 
Company has came on the 26th; it started with 
“‘Maritana,” and remains for a whole week. We 
must defer comment on their performances till the 
hext issue, as we go to press before their visit is 
concluded. M. C. 
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O divert musical enthusiasm and talents into a 
practical groove has been the chief aim 
and aspiration of the mayor (Sir W. Pink) 
and other influential townsmen during the 

past few weeks, and with this'view various committee 
meetings have been held and an idea formulated that 
a music festival on a grand scale should be held about 
Whitsuntide 1892. 

The secretary (Mr. Haro]d Pink) is to place himself 
in communication with Sir A. Sullivan, to select 
works and conduct the festival. Very distinguished 
patronage, headed by H.M. the Queen and T.R.H. 
the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, has already 
been secured, and but one thing apparently is required 
at the present moment, viz. a substantial guarantee 
fund, adequate to the occasion. Of course the aid 
of professionals would have to be largely invoked to 
make the festival a musical success, but with the 
nucleus of Royal Marine instrumentalists, and the 
numerous trained voices in the district, the musical 
difficulty should be surmounted. 

* * & 

AMONG important items during the month should 
be recorded the successful concert at the Portland 
Hall on October 2 of Sefior Sarasate, whose ex- 
quisite performances on the violin included Fantaisie, 
Op. 159 (Schubert), and his own composition, ‘‘ Le 
chant du Rossignol.” His pianoforte accompanist 
was Madame Berthe Marx, who played selections 
from Chopin, Schlozer, and Tansy. The concert 
was arranged by Messrs. Godfrey of Southsea. 

* * * 

A SERIES of concerts have been held at the South 
Parade Pier, the artists being Miss Eleanor Walker, 
Mme. Evans-Warwick, Miss Warwick (child violinist), 
Messrs. Trefelyn David, Bradford, and Alfred Harriss, 
solo pianist and accompanist. 

* * * 

AN Elementary Schools Festival at the Tower Hall 
of about 300 infants and teachers, under the conduc- 
torship of Mr. J. H. Towers, exhibited the results of 
the Tonic Sol-fa system in a most favourable light. 

ae & 


TuE Philharmonic Society resumed their first prac- 
tice of the winter session on Tuesday, October 13, 
with a selection of Mozart’s works. 

* * * 


THE Gosport and Alverstoke Choral Society, whose 
first practice was on the 5th inst., under their new 
conductor, Mr. Charles Behr, R.C.M., Leipzig, have 
chosen Romberg’s ‘‘ Lay of the Bell” as their work. 
This Society, under the presidency of Dr. J. R. Kealy, 
deserves stronger support from musical folks in the 
neighbourhood. 

* * 

Mr. H. A. STorryY, who has recently severed his 
connection with the Clarence Pier as regards the 
musical direction of their successful musical enter- 
tainments, inaugurated on his own behalf a series 
at the Portland Hall, which commenced Saturday, 
October 17. The artists engaged were Mdlle. Marie 
de Lido, Miss Eleanor Rees, Mr. Edwin Houghton, 
Mr. W. H. Brereton, vocalists ; Messrs. G. S. Lohr 
and H. A. Storry, piano and organ; and the full 
string band of the R.M.A., under Mr, Winterbottom. 
Such a galaxy of talent at popular prices naturally 
command extensive patronage. 

* * * 


A GRAND evening concert, arranged by Messrs. 
Godfrey, was held at the Portland Hall on Wednes- 
day, October 14. Among the artists were Mrs. 
Mary Davies, Mesdames Antoinette Sterling, Alice 
Gomez, Messrs. Piercy, Charles Chilley, Maybrick, 
Mme. Nettie Carpenter (solo violin), Mme. Zoé 
Caryll (piano). Under the conductorship of Mr. 
Sidney Naylor an excellent programme was provided. 
The quality of the music needs no comment. 





Otto HEGNER will come to England next spring, 
under Mr. Vert’s direction. 





Middfesbrough Notes. 


HAT the opening of the musical season had 
been eagerly anticipated was evidenced by 
the very large audience that assembled at 
the New Town Hall, on 7th October, when 

Mr. Felix Corbett gave the first of his Ballad Con- 
certs—Series 1891-92—and for which the following 
artists were engaged :—Mesdames Alwina Valleria, 
Antoinette Sterling, and Dews; Messrs. Braxton 
Smith and Foli; Senor Arbos, Herr David Popper, 
and Mr. F. T. Watkis, with Mr. Corbett as pianist. 
Apologies were made on behalf of Miss Dews and 
Mr. Braxton Smith, who were suffering from severe 
colds, but who nevertheless bravely did their best. 
Miss Dews, in ‘‘Entreat me not to leave thee,” 
showed that, in spite of obvious physical suffering, 
she possessed a contralto voice of much purity and 
mellowness, and her method of singing a goqd one. 
The audience was not slow in sdkuoblaaging and 
appreciating the artist’s efforts, for she was most 
enthusiastically recalled. It is to be hoped that Miss 
Dews may be heard again under more favourable 
auspices. Mr. Braxton Smith sang Clay's ‘I'll sing 
thee songs of Araby ” really splendidly, and it was a 
treat to notice his perfect method of respiration ; with 
the enunciation a little more distinct, Mr. Braxton 
Smith must be placed in the front rank of tenors. 
His appearance in oratorio will-be watched with in- 
terest, and he may always rely upon a cordial 
welcome from a Middlesbrough audience. Mesdames 
Valleria and Antoinette Sterling and Signor Foli 
were greeted as old favourites, and with the ex- 
ception of saying that Mr. Foli sang Mr. Corbett’s 
capital song, ‘Say but the word,” by way of encore, 
and which he made so popular during Mme, Val- 
leria’s last tour, further comment is unnecessary. 

Herr David. Popper was accorded an enthusiastié 
reception, and won a genuine artistic success, his play- 
ing being characterised by great delicacy and refine- 
ment and wonderful purity of tone ; undoubtedly the 
famous ’cellist’s playing was the feature of the evening. 
Senor Arbos proved himself a brilliant violinist, with 
a thorough command of /echnigue, and was specially 
successful in Sarasate’s ‘‘ Habanera” and Spanish 
dances. 

Mr. Felix Corbett played Raff's ‘‘La Fileuse,” 
Henselt’s ‘Si oiseau j’etais,” and Schumann’s 
‘*Novelette,” in his well-known musicianly and 
finished style, and won unanimous applause. Mr. 
Corbett also joined Herr David Popper and Senor 
Arbos in Schumann’s ‘ Phantasiestiick.” 

A word of praise must be given to Mr. F, T. 
Watkis for his artistic and judicious accompaniments, 
for while giving the necessary support they were never 
obtrusive. Mme, Valleria is fortunate in having 
secured so able an accompanist. 

The following artists have been engaged for the 
other concerts :—Miss Macintyre (who created such a 
furore on her last appearance), Mesdames Amy Sher- 
win, Blanche Stone-Barton, Meredyth Elliott (who 
made a very favourable impression a few seasons ago), 
and Girtin Barnard ; Messrs. Edward Lloyd, Turner 
Doyle, Charles Manners, and Watkin Mills as 
vocalists ; little Jean Gerardy, Mons. Ysaye (hosts in 
themselves), Mons. Johannes Wolff, Mr. W. C. Hann, 
and Herr Benno Schénberger as instrumentalists ; 
and Messrs. Waddington Cooke and M., Sieveking as 
accompanists, Mr, Corbett is to be congratulated 
upon his choice of artists, and his liberal enterprise 
will undoubtedly command the support it deserves. 


The Musical Union announce a performance vf . 


Cowen’s “Sleeping Beauty” for their first concert, 
16th December, the composer himself having con- 
sented to conduct his work. This will certainly be 
an “event,” and the Musical Union are making pre- 
parations to give the charming cantata in as adequate 
a manner as possible. Mr. N. Kilburn, the energetic 
conductor, is working hard with the chorus, and the 
orchestra, as usual, will be augmented by professional 
players of experience. The artists engaged are 

isses Emily Davies and Marian Mackenzie, Messrs. 
Phillips Tomes and Bantock Pierpoint. 

For the second concert, Mr. Willy Hess, Mr. Sam 
ee Mr. Speelman, and Mr. Carl Fuchs, Mme. 
Alice Gomez, and Mr. Plunkett Greene have been 
engaged, and the chorus will sing unaccompanied 


part-songs. 

Gounod’s grand work, ‘‘ The Redemption,” will 
be given for third concert ;. so the musical season 
in Middlesbrough promises to be an important as well 
as an attractive one. 
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HE Leeds musical season promises to be as 
active as that of Jast winter. The Philhar- 
monic Society will give ‘‘ Elijah” at their 
opening concert on December 9. This 

will be followed by the annual Christmas performance 
of the ‘* Messiah,” and the season will close in March 
with Brahms’ ‘‘ Requiem” and a selection from 
Mozart's works. The Leeds subscription concerts are 
in a somewhat backward state, but it is proposed to 
continue on the lines of last season with two orchestral 
and two chamber concerts, Several compositions 
are named in the preliminary prospectus, and as there 
was no deficit on ‘last year, there is, it is hoped, a 
good chance of making them permanently self-sup- 
porting, especially if the Coliseum can be secured for 
the venue. Mr, Haddock continues his ‘‘ Musical 
Evenings,” and will be again assisted by thoroughly 
well-known pianists, vocalists, and others; and in 
addition to the usual six evenings, he announces his 
intention of giving all the ten sonatas of Beethoven 
for violin and pianoforte in the course of two 
special concerts. Mr. A. Christensen announces 
five concerts, when he will be associated with local 
artists in chamber music, Yet another series is 
that of Miss Alice Simpkin, a young violinist, and 
Mr. Alfred Broughton, who intend to give a set 
of four recitals in the Philosophical Hall, This 
lady has already appeared before a Leeds audi- 
ence on October 9, when, with Mr. Broughton’s 
assistance, she was heard in Grieg’s Sonata in C minor, 
Op. 45, and one of Max Brich’s concertos, in addition 
to several other solos, A further attraction was the 
appearance of Mr. Alfred Broughton’s Select Choir, 
whose members contributed part-songs by Smart, Sul- 
livan, and Silas in such a way as to evoke enthusiasm 
amongst a numerous audience. 
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HE musical season has commenced here in 
full earnest. During the past month we have 
had the first of Mr. Alfred Foley’s series 
of popular orchestral concerts, which are 

to be continued monthly, and performances of ‘‘ The 
Mikado” and ‘‘ The Gondoliers” by Mr. D’Oyly Carte’s 
Company, all of which have attracted large audiences 
to the County Hall, We have also been favoured with 
a visit from Mr. Rutland Barrington and Miss Jessie 
Bond in their clever and unique entertainment, which, 
however, was not patronised as it deserved. 

In the arrangements for the near future, the Rev. 
I. H. Moberly, conductor of the Test Valley and the 
Avon Valley Musical Societies, is again to the front, 


this time with a Ladies’ String Orchestra, which is | 


announced to give_afternoon and evening concerts on 
the 20th November. The whole of the performers, 
sixty-five in number, will be ladies, with two excep- 
tions, in the persons of a couple of gentlemen, contra- 
cbassists, whose assistance is necessary on account of 
the scarcity of lady performers upon that unwieldy 
instrument. Miss Winifred Holiday will lead the 
orchestra, and the vocalists engaged are Mrs. Hutch- 
inson and Mrs, Heseltine Owen. The progamme has 
not yet been published, but it will include several items 
new to Salisbury audiences, amongst them being a 
Suite in canon form by Julius Otto Grimm, and 
Elegie and Finale from Tschaikowsky’s Serenade for 
Strings, Op. 48. 

The Sarum Choral Society, under the conductor- 
ship of Mr. South, the cathedral organist, has in 
rehearsal Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Hymn of Praise” and 
Professor Stanford's new cantata, *‘ The Battle of the 
Baltic ;" while the Vocal Union, another popular 
association, established during the past few years by 
Mr. J. M. Hayden, is at work upon Van Bree’s ‘ St. 
Cecilia's Day.” 

As a proof of the increasing interest taken in the 
art here, I may mention that a series of ably-written 
notes upon matters musical is appearing in one of the 
local journals, and attracting considerable attention. 


W. B. 





Magazine of Mugéic. 
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UR musical season is now fairly on the 
round. Mr. and Mrs. Black’s Vocal and 
Pianoforte Recital on the 8th October in 

; the Queen’s Rooms was fairly well attended, 
notwithstanding the inclement weather. Of Mr. 
Black’s singing there is no need to speak, only that 
his recent alliance with a lady of artistic merit has in 
some measure brought forth his latent powers, and 
he sang with a style and fervour which pleased his 
admirers, His lady (Zoe Caryll) showed herself an 
executant of the highest order, made a good im- 
pression, and was recalled several times. 

The Nikita Party had a crowded audience in St. 
Andrew’s Hall on the 12th. Nikita charmed the 
audience by her simple and unaffected manner, and 
had the usual encores, and gave in response at the 
end Eckert’s famous ‘‘ Echo Song.” Madame Belle 
Cole was heard to great advantage in the Scena and 
Aria from Concone’s ‘‘ Judith,” and was recalled. 

The Meistersingers were heard here for the first 
time, and let us hope not the last ; their part-singing 
was a revelation to those who take an interest in this 
class of music. ‘Spin, Spin” was perfect, and the 
humour of ‘Simple Simon” fairly tickled. the 
audience, and they had to respond with an encore. 
Their solo-singing was also much appreciated. Mr. 
Leo Stern was ‘cellist in place of Mons Gillet, 
advertised. Herr Liebling was solo pianist, and 
played the Bach- Liszt praludium and fugue in 
A minor, and other selections, with much acceptance. 
Madame Hast was accompanist. 

On the 14th the Choral Orchestral Scheme opened 
with a Chamber Concert, the artists being Mons 
Ysaye (violinist), the boy ‘cellist, Master Jean 
Gerardy, Herr Schonberger (pianist), and Madame 
Sherwin (vocalist). The programme included Trio 
in B flat major (Rubinstein), and Sonata in A major 
for pianoforte and violin (Mozart). 
played ‘‘ Fantasie Ecossaise” (Bruch), and fairly 
electrified his audience by his purity of tone and 
facility of execution, Jean Gerardy had nothing of 
the boy in his style of playing, and was encored in 
solos by Swert and Popper. Herr Schénberger made 
most impression in Rhapsodie Hongroise in F 
sharp (Liszt), and was recalled. Madame Sherwin 
gave songs by Schubert, Dvorak, Lassen, and had a 
good reception. 

At the Saturday Evening Concerts, Signor Foli, in 
conjunction with Mdlle. Stefani, an Australian soprano, 
had a crowded house, and the programme was a pro- 
tracted one on account of numerous encores. 

The Glasgow Select Choir, on 26th September, in 
St. Andrew’s Hall, gave a performance of Mendels- 





| sohn’s ‘* Lorelei.” 
The Scottish Orchestra Company is now registered, 
| and have raised £25,000 of the £50,000 wanted. 
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ONDON Symphony Concerts, St. James’s 

Hall—October 29, November 12 and 26, 

geo 1891; January 14, February 11 and 25, 
1892. 

Paderewski’s Tours—English tour, October 13 to 
November 3, 1891. American tour, November 16, 
1891, to April 30, 1892. Australian tour, July 25, 
1892, to November, 1892. 

Stavenhagen’s English Tour—November 15 to 
December 20, 1891. 

Tour of Mr. Ysaye, Master Jean Gerardy, Mr. 
Schénberger, Miss Amy Sherwin, Miss Girton 
Barnard, and Mr. Waddington Cooke — During 
October and November 1891. 





“Messrs. STEINWAY & Sons have received a very 
eulogistic letter from Sir Ewan Smith, who took out 
a No. 2 Grand to Zanzibar two years ago. This has 
kept in perfect order without tuning, and he asks 
them to receive the instrument, overhaul, and send it 
to Morocco for him, 





Mons Ysaye also | 
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Dr. ALFRED STELZNER has recently invented 
what is called a * violotta,’”’ an instrument Standing 
in compass between the viola and violoncello. Dr, 
Joachim has interested himself in the matter, and 
ordered one of the new instruments. 


* * * 


PROFESSOR BRIDGE was offered a seat upon the 
board of directors of the Carl Rosa Company, but 
declined it. Herr Ganz has, however, accepted the 
post. Hitherto, since the death of Carl Rosa and 
the retirement of Sir George Grove, the musica} 
element on the board has been represented only by 
Mr. Freemantle, of Manchester; for although his 
colleagues (Mr. George Nicholson, Mr. H. A. Bruce, 
and the Earl of Radnor) may be excellent men of 
business, they do not claim to have taken any part in 
professional musical life. Herr Ganz will, therefore, 
be a distinct acquisition. 


** * 


Sir AuGustTusS HARRIS commenced his season at 
Covent Garden on October 20. Signor Lago pro- 
mises thirty-six nightly performances, the most inter. 
esting of the works named being Mascagni’s 
‘*Cavalleria Rusticana,” Rossini’s ‘‘ La Cenerentola,” 
Weber’s ‘‘ Der Freischiitz,” and Gliick’s ‘* Armida,” 
If the impresario produces Mascagni’s clever opera, 
-and revives the others on an adequate scale, he will 
accomplish sufficient to earn the gratitude of amateurs, 
The list of artists engaged includes few familiar 
names, the principal exceptions being Miss Macintyre, 
Signorina Musiani, Miss Damian, Signor Vignas, 
Signorina Fabbri, Madame Valda, Signor Padilla, 
and Mr. Novara. 

* ok % 


Dr. HuBerT Parry's *‘ De Profundis,” perhaps 
the most remarkable of the Festival novelties, will be 
introduced to London by the Bach Choir. Professor 
Bridge’s ‘‘ Nineveh,” a remnant from Jast year's 
Festivals, has never yet had a chance of a hearing in 
central London. It may, however, possibly be given 
during the winter, either at Westminster Abbey or at 


Exeter Hall. 
* *k * 


THE Kensington Orchestral and Choral Society's 
arrangements for the season will include performances 
of Professor Stanford’s ‘‘ The Revenge,” Mr. J. F. 
Barnett’s ‘* Ancient Mariner,” Mr. F. H. Cowen’s 
‘Sleeping Beauty,” and Spohr’s ‘‘Gop Thou art 
great.” The dates are not yet announced. 


* kK. 


Durinc his recent visit. to Craig-y-Nos, Sir A. 
Harris, I learn, made Madame Patti an offer of £300 
per night for a certain number of representations at 
the Royal Italian Opera next season. The sugges- 
tion seems to have given /a diva some amusement. 
The Covent Garden manager, who has to keep upa 
large and expensive company, however, clearly could 
not offer more, while inasmuch as Madame Patti is 
under engagement to Messrs. Harrison for upwards of 
double that amount per night, she equally could not 
accept less than her Birmingham entrepreneurs had to 
pay her. 
* * * 

THE performances of the Finsbury Choral Associa: 
tion during the forthcoming season will be as fol- 
lows:—-November 26, ‘‘ Elijah,” with Mr. Santley 
in the titular part ; January 21, a miscellaneous con- 
| cert, including a setting of Southey’s ballad, ‘‘ The 
Inchcape Rock,” by Professor Bridge, for the first time; 
March 3, Dr. F. E. Gladstone’s cantata, ‘‘ Constance 
of Calais,” and Dr. A. C. Mackenzie’s ‘‘The Dream 
of Jubal,” each under the direction of the composer; 
and April 28, Professor Stanford’s ‘‘ Revenge” and 
Sir Arthur Sullivan’s ‘‘Golden Legend.” In addi- 
tion, a performance will be given in Westminster 





Abbey of Professor Bridge’s oratorio, ‘‘ The Repent: 
ance of Nineveh, ” early in the season. The Finsbury 


| Society is evidently in a prosperous condition. 
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THE Sunderland Philharmonic Society announces 
three performances, at the first of which, on the 19th 
ult., Sefior Sarasate appeared. Dvorak’s masterpiece, 
‘‘ The Spectre’s Bride, ” will be given on December 
14, and Handel’s “ Acis and Galatea” on March 1. 

* * * 

ALTHOUGH, by the way, Madame Patti was obliged 
to disappoint Mr. Marcus Mayer this year, it is not at 
all improbable that, by way of compensation, she will 
undertake, under his management, an American tour 
during the Chicago Exhibition year of 1893. In any 
case, Madame Patti’s coming visit to the United 
States will not be her farewell of that country. 


* * * 


Messrs. LONGMAN are going to publish Wagner 


as I knew Him, by Ferdinand Praeger. 
* * * 


PADEREWSKI is booked to sail for New York on 
November 4, on the steamer Spree. It is probable 
he will return to England, and then go to Australia 
in June. 

* OK OK 

THE rumours in regard to a new Sullivan and 
Gilbert opera must at present be accepted for what 
they are worth. Much will, no doubt, depend upon 
the success of the new Gilbert and Cellier opera at 
the Lyric; but it is at any rate significant that, 
although Sir Arthur Sullivan has agreed to write 
another comic opera for Mr. D’Oyly Carte, no 
librettist has yet been chosen. If the two successful 
partners ultimately come together again, lovers of 
hearty and innocent amusement will have nothing 
whatever to complain of. 

* * * 


CowEN, who has been spending a great part of the 
summer on the Thames, is now busily working away at 
his new opera, to be produced at the English Opera 
House. This work must, according to the Star, be 
given soime time within the next three years according 
to agreement, but will probably be heard long before 
that time. The libretto has been written by Mr. 
Gilbert 4 Becket, but its subject is kept a profound 
secret. 

* * * 

S1R GEORGE GROVE, who was one of the literary 
executors of the late Dean of Westminster (with 
whom he visited the United States in 1878), is form- 
ing a committee to raise funds for photo-lithographic 
reproduction of the scores of Beethoven’s symphonies, 
Sir George Grove, whose zeal as a propagandist of 
good music is well known, says that only by the 
study of these scores can the various points of doubt 
as to the reading be settled. 

* KOK 

In the absence of Sir A. Sullivan, Dr. Mackenzie 
took the chair at the first house dinner given by the 
Birmingham Clef Club, at their new premises, on 
September 24. The composer was extremely com- 
plimentary to the club, and mentioned that since 
1882 they had given ninety-two chamber concerts, 
besides their annual invitation concert. He also 
intimated that among his own friends in London 
chamber music was thought of less account than 
oysters; a suggestion which was apparently made 
chiefly in order to fire off anggssentially Scottish joke 
about ‘‘ foreign masters and best natives.” The 
pleasantry is an old one, almost as old, indeed, as 
that attributed to Dr. Johnson, to the effect that 
“ French natives thrive best in English beds.” Mr. 
Johnstone, who is well known and highly respected 
in musical circles in Birmingham, likewise spoke. 
There was afterwards a smoking concert, in the pro- 
gramme of which was a pianoforte trio in D, by 
Reinecke, a-Legendary Ballad.on the story of Hero 
and Leander, by a young Birmingham musician, 


mandolin possessing but one string, but its tone is 
that of the human voice! .The inventor of the 
wonder is a Mr, Giacomo Guida. 


* * * 


As Miss Zelie de Lussan and Madame Burns pro- 
pose to leave the-Carl Rosa Company at the close of 
the present season, it is obvious that the directors 
(who now include Mr. Ganz) must look out for other 
artists. They have accordingly engaged Miss Ella 
Russell, who will be recollected as an agreeable and 
thoroughly experienced artist, and: a member of Mr. 
Lago’s company at Covent Garden, 


* * * 


A TENTATIVE series of organ recitals was given at 
Exeter Hall last winter, and they have so far proved 
successful, that. the series is this year to be extended, 
and the programmes varied by the introduction of 
chamber music, quartets for stringed instruments, and 
piano and choral works. On the opening night of 
the season the Temperance Choral Society of 200 
voices, under Mr. J. A. Birch, will appear. Dr. 
Creser, the eminent organist of Leeds Parish Church, 
will give the recital, and his wife, Mrs. Creser, will 
sing. Whether any difficulty is likely to arise in 
regard to the decision understood to have been 
recently given, that public performances, even when 
money is not taken at the doors, cannot be held 
except in licensed buildings, is not yet known. The 
organ recitals at Exeter Hall are, of course, admirable 
musical performances, and it would be a.pity if such 
excellent concerts, which are largely patronised by 
working-men, were endangered. At the same time 
it is understood that all the County Council require 
is, that their representative should be satisfied as to 
the adequacy of the exits. It is very probable that 
in the case of, Exeter Hall this has already been 
done. If not, the authorities should do their duty, 
irrespective of the merits of the concerts and the 


performers. 
* * * 


MAX Brucu’s new violin concerto, No. 3, was 
performed for the first time in public by Sefior 
Sarasate, at his concert in St. James’s Hall on 
October 17. The work is not yet published. 


* * 


THE Middlesbrough Musical Union will give Mr. 
F, H. Cowen’s cantata, “The Sleeping Beauty,” 
under the composer’s direction, on December 16; 
a miscellaneous concert on February 17; and ‘‘ The 
Redemption ” on April 6. 

* * * 

Dr. Dvor&k has not progressed so rapidly in his 
study of the English language as Dr. Richter. At 
the Birmingham rehearsals the distinguished Bohemian 
composer had some difficulty in. making himself 
understood by the members of the orchestra. Dr. 
Richter, however, came to the rescue, and things 
proceeded merrily enough. Dr. Dvorak will have to 
improve his knowledge of English, if it is true, as. 
reported, that he has accepted the post of Principal 
of the National Conservatory of Music of the United 
States. A chief of a National Conservatory who 
cannot fluently speak the language of the country 
would be placed at a disadvantage. 

* * * 


Mr. Ceci CARus-WILSON has found a way of 
making sand musical. Certain sands, like that of the 
Jebel Nagous or Bell Mountain of Suez, or some of 
the beaches of Hawaii, and other places nearer 
home, yield musical notes of different pitch when 
disturbed by the wind or the tread of a passer-by. 
The cause of this sound is rather mysterious, but Mr. 
Carus- Wilson attributes it to the friction of the 
polished surfaces of the grains on one another. 
According to this theory, it is necessary that the grains 





Mr. J. D. Davis, and two movements from Dr. 
Mackenzie’s violin concerto, played by Mr. Abbot, | 
the composer being at the piano. The Clef Club has | 
done a good deal for mnsic in Birmingham, and it | 
tricnnially gives the run of its premises to the London 
musical critics and others who have to attend the 
Festival on business. 


* * * 


Zt Mondo Artistico reports the invention of a 
new instrument, entitled ‘‘ Mandoloboe,” a kind of | 


should be quite clean, and of a cerlain size, and 
polished. When such grains are placed in a porcelain 
cup with polished sides, they are very sonorous. 
xa 

ALTHOUGH we gladly gave publication to the 
contradiction respecting Madame Trebelli’s grave ill- 
ness and loss of vocal power during her Scandinavian 
tour, later advices render it only too probable that 


Miss MACINTYRE has now definitely been added 
to Mr. Lago’s list of artists. She arranged, through 
Mr. D. Mayer, to make her first appearance on the 


‘Flying Dutchman,” This early, though always 
agreeable, example of Wagner's genius is now out of 
dopyright, so that any one is at liberty to perform it. 
It was expected to have been given last summer at 
Covent Garden, with Mr. Lassalle as the Dutch- 
man, and Madame Albani as Senta; but, although 
rehearsed, it was ultimately made a remanent. Mr. 
Lago has engaged for the part of Eric Mr. Dorini, a 
Neapolitan tenor. Whether Mr. Lago will be able 
to carry out other intentions he has formed, remains, 
of course, to be seen. Promises of Rossini's ‘‘ Cene- 
rentola” and Cimarosa’s ‘Matrimonio Segreto” 
are old friends, but the one, it is said, is to be revived 
for Miss Fabbri, the contralto who sang on the open- 
ing night of the season at Drury Lane in 1887, 
and the other for the light tenor, Mr. Chinelli. Mr. 
Chinelli is alleged to be one of the few operatic tenors 
now living who have been thoroughly trained in the 
florid school once affected by the Rossinian vocalists, 
and if he really be an adept in this line, he bids fair 
to make his mark. "Madame Valda has also been 
engaged, and will play the part of the page in the 
‘* Ballo in Maschera,” a work which, it is imagined, 
would hardly pay revival, Miss Gargano from Milan, 
and Mr. Buti (is this an Italianised Mr. Beauty 2), 
and that useful artist, Mr. Novara, are also on the 
list. Mr. Lago, of course, places his principal 
reliance upon Mascagni’s ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,” in 
which, as has already been stated, Miss Musiani 
and Mr. Vignas sustain the chief parts. 


* * * 


EIGHTEEN gentlemen have lately gained the Mus. 
Bac. degree at Durham, and a great many more 
have safely steered themselves through the first 
“exam.” The older universities, doubtless, look 
with suspicion upon this wholesale ‘ pass.” But the 
musical examination at Durham is almost as strict as 
that at Oxford or Cambridge, and the chief difference 
lies in the fact that the ‘‘arts” test at Durham is 
limited to arithmetic, English, and geography. ‘The 
preposterous idea that Greek, higher mathematics, 
and other abstruse subjects, must be mastered before 
a musician can gain a university diploma in music is 
now, I hope, a thing of the past. I really do not 
even see of what use geography would be to the 
musician. To the unsophisticated mind it would 
appear that the affixes Mus. Bac. and Mus, Doc. 
would merely indicate a knowledge of music and a 
qualification to teach it, and whether the holder of 
the musical degree is likewise a master of Greek, or 
Hebrew, or Sanskrit is, to the vast majority of man- 
kind, a matter of perfect indifference. The success 
of Durham is, however, likely to work a little revolu- 
tion, for whatever the anxiety of governing bodies 
may be for the maintenance of the dead languages, 
the question of fees is one of far more pressing 
importance, It is, I fancy, largely in consequence of 
the run upon Durham, that the arts test at Oxford 
has lately been considerably lowered in respect to 


musical degrees, 
x * 


Tue Highbury Philharmonic Society has issued a 
spirited prospectus for the coming season, the works 
to be performed, as at present arranged, being as 
follows: —November 16, “St. Paul;” January 
18, Mr. Corder’s ‘Bridal of Triermain,” Dr, 
Parry’s ‘‘ De Profundis,” for the first time in London, 
Grieg’s ‘‘ At the Cloister Gate,” etc,; March 14, 


‘Dr. Mackenzie’s ‘The Rose of Sharon ;” and May , 


9, Gounod’s ‘‘Faust” in concert form, including 
the ballet music. The Society is in a prosperous 
condition, having entirely liquidated the debt with 
which it commenced operations last season, thanks in 
great measure to the zeal and ability of its conductor, 
Mr. G. H, Betjemann, 


*“* * 


Mr. BAsit. TREE, the business manager of St. 
James’s Hall, has issued the first edition this season 
of his ‘‘ Panel Concert Programme,” showing at a 
glance the dates of all the principal concerts as at 





the career of this great artist has really closed. 


present arranged. 


second night of the season—on October 19—in the ~ 
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FTER a long interval, during which matters 
musical have been extremely quiet, the 
season of 1891-92 has now got fairly 
under weigh. There is every likelihood 

that in point of quality as well as in quantity 1891-92 
will create a record in Edinburgh musical history. 
A glance at the advertisement column of the Scofsman, 
in which coming events are foreshadowed, is a trifle 
appalling, and one is left wondering where on earth 
the music-lovers of Edinburgh will find the time-- 
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Singers” male quartet. These gentlemen were all 
good vocalists, and the irreproachable taste, spirit, 
and piquancy with which they imbued their various 
numbers were assuredly something in the nature of 
a revelation to an Edinburgh audience. Their first 
quartet—a vocal waltz by Bird—showed at once to 
what a degree of perfection this much-neglected (in 
Scotland at least) branch of the vocal art may be 
brought. To hear the theme sung by the baritone, 


| while the others filled in the accompaniment, was 


not to mention the all-important question of money— | 


to bestow their patronage upon even a third of the 
musical attractions offered to them. 

By way of a start we have already had two concerts 
within three days, both of which rank among the 
very best of their class, The ball was set rolling by 
a combination consisting of Mons. Ysaye, Master 
Gerardy, Herr Schonberger, Miss Girton Barnard, 
and Madame Amy Sherwin, the concert being under 
the management of Messrs, Paterson & Sons. The 


altogether charming. There was no pianoforte accom- 
panimient, and one could not but feel that the notes 
of a piano would not have mingled well with voices 
so perfectly and harmoniously blended. The ‘‘Meister 
Glee Singers”—Mr. William Sexton, Mr. Gregory 
Hast, Mr. William Norcross, and Mr. W. G. Torington 
—may always rely upon a hearty and appreciative 
welcome when they visit Edinburgh. Mention 


' should also be made of Mr. Leo Stern (’cellist) and 


names of Ysaye, Schénberger, and Sherwin are in | 


themselves sufficiently potent to crowd the Edinburgh 
Music Hall, as they are all three established favourites 
here. But when, in addition to hearing these dis- 
tinguished artists, the boy ’cellist, upon whom so 
much lavish praise has been bestowed by the London 
critics, was added to the list, it was not surprising to 
find an audience that crowded the hall in every part. 
Witkout attempting to give a detailed account of 
this most enjoyable concert, it may in a word be said 
that from first to last it was absolutely without flaw 
of any kind. Mons, Ysaye fs a great violinist, and 
his playing on this occasion tended to confirm the 
impression made when he first appeared in Edinburgh 
last season, that he is entitled to rank among the 
most eminent of living violinists, The reception 
accorded to Mons. Ysaye went far beyond the applause 
stage ; it was a display of enthusiasm only heard here 
on very rare occasions, Herr Schénberger came in 
for a large share of the honours, and the vocal con- 


tributions of Miss Barnard and Madame Sherwin | 


were also cordially received. The boy ’cellist, Master 
Gerardy, is indeed a little wonder. In recent years 
infant phenomena in the musical world have become 
somewhat of a nuisance. But Master Gerardy 
compels us to recognise in him not only a master of 
his instrument, but one who is gifted with those 


Madame Hast (accompanist). The concert was under 
the management of Messrs. Methven, Simpson, & Co. 

On Saturday, October 31, Senor Sarasate, assisted 
by Madame Berthe Marx, will appear in the Music 
Hall. 

M. Paderewski gives a recital on the 20th inst, 
(too late for notice in these notes); and Mr. Paul 
Della Torre announces a Liszt Recital for the 26th. 

Messrs. Townsend & Thomson are inaugurating a 
series of popular Saturday evening concerts on the 
31st inst. Mdlle. Marie Stefanie, Miss Clare Myers, 
Mr. Maldwyer Humphreys, Mr. Lucus Williams, 
and B. M. Carrodus (violinist), are to be the artists. 

Messrs. Paterson & Sons’ orchestral scheme for 
1891-92 marks a great advance upon the four past 
years, Encouraged by the success they have met 
with—although in great measure due to their own 
untiring energy and enterprise—they have decided to 
increase the band to eighty performers, a decision 
which will give to these concerts all the artistic 
importance and value associated with the palmiest 
days of the Choral Union concerts. The soloists 
engaged include many of the leading artists now 
before the public. The ballot for seats will take 
place on December 2, and already the subscription 
list is rapidly filling up. 

The London Military Band appeared in the 
Waverley Market on the 17th ult. There was an 
enormous audience, which might be roughly estimated 
at between thirteen and fourteen thousand people. 


| The conditions under which the performance of this 


qualities of insight and perception that stamp the true | 


musician, After hearing Master Gerardy play half 
a dozen pieces, each calculated to test the capabilities 


of any mature ’cello player, there was no room left for | reste 
| view, 


doubt that in this marvellous little chap we had a 
veritable Piatti in miniature. 
not to mention the name of Mr. Waddington Cooke, 
who is an exceptionally clever accompanist, and who 
certainly merited a round of applause all to himself. 
The concert mentioned above took place on the 


15th ult., and on the 17th Mdlle. Nikita, supported | 


by an excellent all-round company, made her appear- 
ance. Again the Music Hall was crowded, many 
of the seais having been sold out several days 
before the concert date. Mdlle. Nikita made her 
first bow to an Edinburgh audience two years ago. 
Since then she has improved in every respect. 
Her voice is rounder, richer, and fuller, and her 
appearance on the platform is now marked by an 
artistic reserve and repose which was somewhat 
painfully conspicuous by its absence on her former 
visit. Mdlle, Nikita is now a very charming and 
highly-gifted vocalist, with a voice that is remark- 
able not less for its extraordinary range than for 
its absolute purity of intonation and beautiful 
quality. Her success was very great, and nothing 
would satisfy the audience but several encores, 
Madame Belle Cole (contralto) and Herr George 
Liebling (pianist) were also well received. The 
latter is a clever pianist, with abundant technique, 
but he was decidedly more successful in a Mendels- 
sohn excerpt (played as an extra), than in a well- 
known Liszt Rhapsody. It may seem rank heresy 
to say so, but nothing gave me more pleasure at this 





concert than the singing of the ‘Meister Glee | 


It would be ungracious | 


excellent combination was heard were the reverse 
of comfortable. 

Mr. J. C. Dibdin, who is one of our most eminent 
local authorities on musical and theatrical literature, 
is announced to give three lectures on ‘‘ Theatrical 
and Musical History, from a philosophical point of 
” at the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution, 
on the 21st and 28th inst. and 5th November. 





Serenade. 


—-0'— 


I. 


Love of my heart, sleep on 
While the daylight dies, 
And the stars like jewels shine 
In the silent skies, 
While the silver moonpeams fall 
On the sleeping flowers, 
And the gentle night bird sings 
Through the dark’ning hours, 
Love of my heart, sleep on. 


II. 


Dream on, dear heart, dream on, 
Calmly, peacefully, 

And may angel voices tell 
Of my love for thee, 

While the murn’ring night wind sighs 
A soft tullaby, 

And the tree-tops whisper low 
That thy love is nigh— 

Dream on, dear heart, dream on.” 


E. M. ‘COLLINs. 
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HE following letter of Sir John Stainer’s 
is so interesting to all musicians, that 
we quote it verbatim from the Z7imes 
of September 23 :— 

‘* Str,—I have not the least doubt that the appeal 
of Sir George Grove for help to obtain facsimile 
productions of the manuscripts of Beethoven will 
receive the hearty support of all professional musicians, 
But there exists probably amongst your readers a 
large class of lovers of music and those interested in 
the art who do not fully realise the importance of the 
proposal. If there is some truth in the fact that men 
show the chief outlines of their character in their 
ordinary handwriting, it may certainly be affirmed 
with greater truth. that composers unconsciously 
depict their artistic aims and instincts when they 
throw their thoughts on to music-paper, under the 
strong emotional force of creative genius. The 
autograph of a great musical work brings a student 
into the very presence of the composer, face to face, 
He feels that he is almost watching the process of the 
art; and it is impossible to overrate the enormous 
amount of instruction which he may gain by studying 
every slight alteration or addition, every note or mark 
inserted or cut out, even errors made by a palpable 
slip of the pen. It may be said that Beethoven's 
works have been so admirably edited within the last 
few years that there is no need for such a costly pro- 
duction as that suggested by Sir George Grove. But 
it must be remembered that the manuscripts of 
Beethoven, especially those of his symphonies, pre- 
sent difficulties to an editor which he is not likely to 
meet elsewhere. An editor of J. S. Bach may find 
himself confronted with several early copies, or even 
autographs, of the same composition varying con- 
siderably in details of more or less importance, but 
his labour is chiefly limited to a chronological arrange- 
ment of the materials before him ; he rarely has to 
decide on the actual authenticity of a passage. It is 
quite otherwise in the case of Beethoven ; in certain 
well-known passages in his symphonies we are not 
quite sure to this day whether we are playing the 
right notes! I suppose no editor, however learned, 
would venture to suggest on his own responsibility the 
alteration of such passages in our present copies ; but, 
if Sir George Grove’s scheme is carried out, it is more 
than probable that valuable opinions will be gathered 
from a large mass of practical and thoughtful 
musicians, whose comsensus will enforce emendations 
which no individual would dare to propose. I shall 
be grateful, therefore, if you will allow me in your 
columns to beg all true lovers of music to assist Sir 
George Grove in this project. 

“* Considering the immense impetus which Sir 
George Grove has given to the higher musical edu- 
cation of this country, by popularising great orchestral 
works at the Crystal Palace, by his interesting anno- 
tations of programmes, by his important Dictionary 
of Music, and now by his zealous labour as chief of 
our Royal College of Music, it will, indeed, be a 
poor compliment to him, if this valuable proposal of 
his riper years does not receive such a general and 
generous response as to secure a successful result.—I 
am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

‘* JOHN STAINER. 

** OXFORD, Sept. 20.” 





INJURED VOICES. 
R. CHARLES LUNN, Discoverer of 
the Natural Physics of Artistic 
Voice, attends London. For terms, apply 
to Messrs. Ricorp1, Regent Street, W. ; or 
to Mr. Lunn, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

‘It remained for a man, who is not only a deep 
thinker and investigator, but a musician, vocalist, an 
teacher as well, to discover the true action and office 
of the false chords, and their practical value in training 
and developing the voice : I refer to Charles’ Lunn of 
England.”—See Vocal Reinforcement, by Edward 
Myer, principal teacher in New York. 
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MEsskS. BREITKOPF & HARTEL, the well- 
known German music publishers, are henceforward to 
be the agents in Germany, Austria, and Hungary, 
for the works issued by Messrs. G. Ricordi & Co. of 
Milan, and the latter firm will, be Italian agents for 
Messrs. Breitkopf & Hartel. There is to be a 
German Ricordi edition and an Italian edition of 
the publications of the German firm. 





* * * 


HERREN ALFRED AND HEINRICH GRUNFELD | 
have gone to America for the winter on a concert 
tour in the United States. 


* * * 


Ir is announced that Anton Dvorak has accepted | 
the position of Director of the newly-formed Ameri- | 
can National Conservatorium of Music. 


* * & 


THE Leipzig Liszt Society are to give five concerts 
this winter, at which distinguished soloists are to 
appear. Herren Felix Mottl, E, Paur, F. Wein- 
gartner, and Richard Strauss are to be conductors. 
In the same town Professor Kretschmar’s Academic 
Concerts are to be continued. At these concerts, 
which will take place monthly from October to 
March, orchestral works of Corelli, Rameau, Handel, 
J. S. Bach, Ph. E. Bach, Dittersdorf, Haydn, 
Méhul, Beethoven, Weber, Schubert, H. d’Indy, 
Glinka, Dvorak, Borodin, Brahms, Volkmann, Raff, 
etc., are to be given. Concertos by Mozart, Beet- 
hoven, Paganini, Lipinski, Saint-Saéns, and Schu- 
mann are announced. : 

* * * 

HERR PAUL DE WITT has promised to lend a 
large and valuable collection ‘of ancient musical 
instruments for the Vienna International Aasstellung 
fiir Musik und Theater. Herr de Witt will also 
arrange for public performances upon several of these 
antique instruments, and will himself play upon the 
Viola di Gamba. 

* * * 


MascaGnv’s.. ‘* Cavalleria Rusticana,” which is 
being performed in so many of the Continental Opera 
Houses, has had the honour of being parodied several 
times. Burlesques, under the ‘‘slightly altered” 
titles ‘* Krawalleria Musicana”’ and ‘* Cavalleria bero- 
lina,”’ are being given in Vienna and Berlin. 


* * * 


At Macerata this much-talked of work was lately 
produced under quite exceptional circumstances. 
The tenor had sprained his foot, and could not walk. 
What was to be done? Rather than put off the per- 
formance, this artist consented to go through his part, 
reclining in an arm-chair, while all the rest of the 
singers did their best with theig_ respective parts. 
It was occasionally rather a difcgpatter to keep 
one’s gravity, both for vocalists and audience, 


* * * 


WE are gravely assured also that Messrs. Targioni- 
Tozzetti and Menasci, the authors of the libretto of 
the ‘* Cavalleria,” have lately sent Sjgnor Mascagni a 
parcel of seventeen new ‘‘ books of words,” for the 
young composer to be going on with! Surely the 
art of advertising is not entirely unknown in Italy ! 


* * * 


Mr. Gorinc THomas’s “ Esmeralda ” has lately 
been produced in Kroll’s Theatre, Berlin, ‘and has 
been very well received. 


* * * 


HERR CARL KRAFFT-LORTZING, grandson of the 
celebrated composer whose name he bears, has just 
finished the music of a romantic comic opera, called 
“Les trois Empreintes,” which is to be given at 
Stettin, under the personal superintendence of its 


THE Vienna correspondent of the Figaro says that | 


Meyerbeer’s centenary was worthily celebrated at 
the Grand Opera House there by the performance of 
‘* Le Prophéte ” (this was the 323rd_ representation), 


carefully revised and corrected, with new scenery, | 


etc., and as minutely and conscientiously rehearsed 
as if it had been an entirely new work. Herr Jahn, 
the director of the opera, intends to produce the 
‘* Huguenots” and other great works of Meyerbeer 
on a similarly complete scale. The writer says: ‘* ‘ Le 
Prophéte’ was given for the first time at Vienna in 
1850, Meyerbeer himself conducting. The artists 
who took part in the performance are all dead. 
Draxler, the last survivor, died on the 5th September, 
the very day of the ‘celebration.’” 


* * + 


EmIL HARTMANN, one of the most renowned 
musicians of Denmark, has been chosen to succeed 
Niels Gade as Director of the Musical Society of 
Copenhagen. Herr Franz Neruda, the violoncellist, 
was one of the competitors for this position. 


* * * 


music publishers of that city of having helped in the 
agitation against the representation of ‘‘ Lohengrin ” 
in that city, a protest has been published by the 
principal members of the fraternity, formally denying 
any such ‘‘manceuvring” as that which had been 
laid to their charge, and regretting that they should 
be under the necessity of defending themselves 
against such insinuations. 


* * * 


Le Ménestrel quotes the prices of admission to some 


the Manzoni Theatre 8 francs are charged for 15 
representations—less than 6d. for each evening. At 
the Philodrammatico, 8 francs for 20 evenings—qd. 
for each. At the Commenda the subscription is 
4 francs for 18 performances—less than 24d. for 
each ; and at the Pezzana, 3 francs for 25 evenings ! 


* * 


RUBINSTEIN has been playing at a concert in 
Tiflis lately. The programme was composed of 
Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 111, Phantasiestiicke and 
Carnaval of Schumann, pieces by Chopin, Liszt, and 
Rubinstein himself. The ‘‘ Erlking ” and the “ Valse 
Caprice”” were among these latter. There were, of 
course, crowds present, and the receipts went to the 
Tiflis Music School. Rubinstein has gone to Berlin 
to superintend the rehearsals of his opera, ‘‘ The 
Maccabees.” 

* * * 


THE hundredth anniversary of the birth of Meyer- 
beer was celebrated at Berlin on the 5th of Sep- 
tember, by the performance of ‘ Robert le Diable,” 
and the Overture to ‘‘Struensee.” The Emperor 
William sent a golden wreath to be placed ‘upon the 
tomb of the illustrious composer, 


* * & 


JOHANN STRAUSS’s new opera, ‘ Ritter Pazmann,” 
is to be given at Vienna on the 19th of November. 
In December there are to be representations of most 
of Mozart’s operas, including some of his less known 
works, such as ‘La Finta Giardiniera,” ‘‘ Bastien 
und Bastienne,” etc. 


* * * 


MADAME Rosa PApPikr, the celebrated contralto, 
who has, it is said, lost her voice in consequence of a 
severe illness, has been offered a position as teacher 
of singing at the Vienna Conservatorium. 


* * % 


THE orchestra of the Berlin Royal Opera House 
are to give nine symphony concerts during the winter, 
from October to January. The nine Symphonies 
of Beethoven, the “Symphonie Fantastique” of 
Berlioz, Liszt’s ‘‘ Faust Symphony,” etc., are pro- 
mised, and there is to bea Mozart evening on the 4th 
of ‘November, and a Beethoven evening on the 16th 





author. 


of December. 


SoE of the Paris newspapers having accused the | 


of the theatres of Milan. They are astonishing. At 


An American impresario, Mr. Rodolph Aronson, 
who has been passing some time at Munich, has 
formed an orchestra of ladies in that town. He 
intends to take this orchestra to New York, to play 
in the theatre where he is conductor. 

* *# * 


THE Musical Courier tells us that there have beew 
no less than 100 operas founded on /idret/i from the 
Odyssey. The first, ‘Il Ritorno d’Ulisse,” was 
composed by Monteverde in 1641—250 years ago. 


* * 


AMERICAN newspapers say that there is to be a 
theatre at Chicago, during the coming Exhibition 
there, entirely devoted to the works of Wagner. 


* 2 * 


Amonc the treasures to be exhibited at the Vienna 
Musical and Dramatic Exhibition next year is the 
autograph score of ‘*Don Giovanni,” which is to be 
lent by Madame Viardot. This valuable relic is to 
be placed in the centre of the.Mozart Pavilion, in a 
case specially constructed, and rendered uninflam- 
mable. 

* 
| THE Chatelet Concerts reopened on the 18th of 
October, under the direction of M. Eduard Colonne. 
M. Lamoureux’s were resumed on the 25th. 

* * * 

Le Ménestrel of 4th October publishes a letter from 
Meyerbeer to his friend and biogsapher, M. J. Schult, 
which letter is recommended to the consideration of 
| some of the Paris chefs d’orchestre (no names being 
| mentioned, and, let. us hope, ‘‘no offence being 
| took”). It runs somewhat as follows :—‘‘I am not 
| born to be a good conductor. People say that a good 

chef d’orchestre ought to be a little rude. I do not 

| say that this is the case; but rudeness has always 
| been contrary to my nature. It gives me a very 
| disagreeable impression when’ I see. distinguished 
artists treated as one would not treat a servant. 1 
do not think a conductor should be rude or rough, 
but he ought to show himself energetic, he ought to 
be able to make, a severe observation, or even to 
administer a stern reprimand without going beyond 
the bounds of good breeding. At the same time he 
ought to have the power of attracting to himself the 
love of all his artists, who should at the same time 
love and fear him. He must not show any weakness 
of character, otherwise he will lose much of the 
respect which is due to him. As for me, I should not 
be energetic enough, exacting enough, during the 
rehearsals, and that is why I so willingly resign the 
baton to others. Rehearsals have generally made me 
ill.” 





* * * 


MICHELANGELO Russo, the once celebtated 
pianist, died at Naples on the 18th of September. 
He was one of those wonder-children whose after 
lives scarcely redeem the remarkable promise of their 
early days. Born in 1830, he made his first public 
appearance in Naples at the age of nine, with 
tremendous success, In 1841 he played in Paris, 
when Chopin and Liszt both admired him very much, 
He travelled thréugh Europe for about seven years, 
and made a great reputation, In 1846 he returned 
to Naples, where he settled down as a teacher. 

“* * 

E1cuT hitherto unpublished songs by Carl Lowe 
are to be issued shortly by Messrs. Breitkopf & 
Hartel. 








** # 


M. JEAN Baptiste LAvVASTRE, the painter of 
much of the beautiful scenery of the Paris Opcra, 
Comédie Frangaise, Opéra Comique, etc., died in the 
latter part of September, at the age of fifty-seven. 

** * 

MADAME Witt, who had been for twenty-five 
years one of the first artists of the Vienna Opera, 
committed suicide in that city on the 25th of Septem- 
ber. In consequence of mental derangement, she had 
lately been in confinement, and had of her own free 
will decided upon placing. herself once more under 
medical supervision, when a sudden access of mania 
siezed her, and she threw herself out of a fifth-storey 
| window in a house in Vienna, 
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Ofte london 
Goffege of Music. 


(LEICESTER CENTRE.) 
en, oy 


PRESENTATION CONCERT, 


N Monday evening, October 5, in the Mayor's 
Parlour, Old Town Hall, a Presentation 

Concert and Distribution of Certificates and 

Prizes (to those who had passed the recent 

July Examination in connection with the above 
College) was held, Invitations were issued by the 
local committee to upwards of one hundred and thirty 
ladies and gentlemen of the town, most of whom 
were present. The following members of the local 
committee were at the meeting :—Rev. Henry Tower, 
M.A., and W. H. Scott, Esq., vice-presidents ; Mrs. 
W. H. Scott, Dr. J. Macgregor-Lithgow, Mr. and 
Mrs. S. II. Wright, Mr. Thomas Cross, L. Mus. 
T.C.L., Mr. C. H. Ellson, and Mr, Frederic Cart- 
wright. The Rev. Henry Tower presided. The 
chairman, in opening the proceedings, remarked that 
it was said by foreigners, and a number of ignorant 
English people also, that the English were an un- 
musical race. He thought that institutions like the 
London College of Music showed the reverse. They 
had organists, pianists, violinists, and vocalists who 
would compare favourably with those of any other 
nation. In connection with the recent examination, 
he might say that all the candidates got through 
most satisfactorily, and out of the whole of the 
examinations held in Leicester in connection with 
this College, only ‘‘three” had failed; and the 
examinations being very difficult, they were naturally 
very proud of the results. Following the chairman's 
introductory remarks, the first part of the programme 
was performed as follows :—1. Duet (piano), ‘Le 
Siége de Corinth” (Rossini), Mr. Fred. Uff (Diploma, 
A.L.C.M.) and Master H. F. Collett (United 
Kingdom Medallist), pupils of Mr. T. H. Spiers. 
2. Song, ‘‘ The Lady of the Lea” (Smart), Mrs. W. H. 
Scott. 3. Solo (piano), ‘Les Cloches du Monastére ” 
(Wély), Miss Blanche E. Ellis (Lyndhurst College, 
Leicester). 4. Duet (vocal), ‘* Under the Stars”(A. G. 
Thomas), Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Scott. The second 
part of the programme consisted of a short address 
(giving particulars as to the general work and great 
progress of the College), and the presentation of 
certificates and prizes by G. Augustus Holmes, Esq. 
(Professor and Director of Examinations at the 
London College of Music). In his brief address he 
said the objects of the College all tended towards the 
raising of the standard of music generally throughout 
the country, and the experience of the directors was 
that their efforts in this direction were an entire 
success. He also referred to the advantage to be 
gained in connection with the College, and following 
these remarks he handed the certificates and prizes 
to the following candidates who were successful at 
the July examination:—-Mr. Fred. Uff (Diploma, 
A.L.C.M.), Master Herbert IF. Collett, honours 
certificate, together with the United Kingdom bronze 
medal (pupils of Mr. T. H. Spiers). Miss Elsie A. 
Howard (pupil of T. H. Spiers), who gained the 
advanced senior honours certificate, was unable to be 
present, having left the town. Ethel E. Cooper, 
honours certificate (T. H. Spiers); Blanche Evelyn 
Ellis, honours certificate ; Florence M. Blake, pass ; 
Emily W. Fox, pass (Lyndhurst College) ; Charles 
V. Smith (T. H. Spiers); Teresa H. Pensotti, pass 
(Lyndhurst College), Theory certificates: — Mr. 
Harry C. Rowntree (private study), Misses Gertrude 
Crawford, Florence L. Lake, Sarah Lake, Maude M. 
Simons, Edith M. Aldridge (Severn School), Selina C. 
Death (C. H. Ellson). Following the distribution of 
the above, the third part of the programme was pro- 
ceeded with:—1. Trio (instrumental), Overture to 
** Euryanthe” (Weber)—violin, Mr. T. H. Spiers ; 
piano, Mr, Fred. Uff, A.L.C.M.; American organ, 
Mr. F, Cartwright. 2. Solo (piano), Allegro Con 
Brio, from Waldstein Sonata, Op. 53 (Beethoven), 
Mr. F. Uff, A.L.C.M. 3. Solo (violin), Gavotte 
(Germiniani), Mrs. W. H. Scott. 4, Song, ‘‘ Beauty’s 


Eyes” (Tosti), Mr. W. H. Scott, with violin obligato 
by Mrs. W. H. Scott. Following this last piece a 
hearty vote of thanks was proposed by the Rev. 
H. Tower to Mr. G. A. Holmes, for so kindly 
coming down to perform the ceremony of presenta- 
tion; also a vote of thanks was proposed by Mr. 
W. H. Scott to the rev. chairman, for his kindness 
in presiding; and the final vote of thanks was pro- 
posed by Mr. S. H. Wright to those members of the 
committee who had so kindly helped in the musical 
part, all of which were enthusiastically seconded. 
Altogether the proceedings were a grand success, and 
Mr. Holmes, prior to presenting the certificates, 
heartily congratulated the people on having such an 
able representative as Mr. Spiers. The meeting 
closed with the national anthem. 





Medsrd, ®infofd’s 


Metronome. 


— 0 -— 


E quote the following, which we entirely 
endorse, from the Alustk Jnstrumenten 
Zeuting :— 

“* How often one must have heard the 
complaint of time being badly taken up, and the 
reproach is often justifiable that the character of a 
piece of music has been spoiled by the time being 
too quick or too slow. Even Renandin recognised 
the importance of getting the correct time move- 
ment for the proper execution of a piece of music, 
and as the time directions Adagio, Andante, 
Allegro, Presto, etc., do not suffice, he made repeated 
attempts to invent a machine by means of which 
one could distinctly see at what appointed time a 
piece should be performed. But it was reserved 
for the mechanic, J. N. Maelzel of Vienna, ‘to 
supply a properly made metronome, And yet a 
properly constructed metronome was not enough, as 
was proved by the slender success which the instru- 
ment has. Only occasionally do we find it on a 
music teacher’s desk. Directors, orchestra leaders, 
and practising musicians particularly, cannot use it, 
and why? As soon as the machine is wound up and 
set in motion, we have its unpleasant, irritating c/ick- 
clack, click-clack, It is easy to understand how this 
must disturb a director, pianist, or violinist in the 
practice of his art. To him it would be quite enough 
for the instruction of his copy to be indicated and 
illustrated by one or a couple of oscillations of the 
pendulum of his metronome. There were other cir- 
cumstances besides which made Maelzel’s instrument 
unpopular, such as the high charges (from Io to 15 
marks) which the metronome often needed in repairs. 
The metronome made by Pinfold has remedied these 
defects. Silently it makes its oscillations, and 
indicates with unfailing accuracy the correct time. 
The instrument can be placed anywhere: on the 
director’s hand, the violinist’s stand, the piano cover, 
etc. At the same time the machine (or rather the 
inventor's thought in the matter) is so simple, that 
it can never get out of order. The metronome stands 
on a free swaying pendulum, the upper rod of which 
is divided into a number of dissimilar sections, which 
bear the numbers from 48 to 144, and to which in the 
opposite side of the rod the marks Largo, Larghetto, 
Adagio, Andante, Allegro, and Presto correspond. 
On the rod is fixed a movable slide, which regulates 
the oscillations of the pendulum. | This pendulum, as 
has already been said, can be placed in the hand of 
a conductor, a violinist’s stand, etc., and is ready to 
show its action at once. But the inventor has also 
constructed a stand, on which the pendulum can be 
set. The instrument is to be had in four different 
makes, and the price is so moderate, that every one 
who has to do with music can pay it. We do not 
doubt for a moment that dealers can do a splendid 
trade in it.” 

————EE~=__ 
Messks, STEINWAY have at present three concert 
tours in hand throughout the United Kingdom—the 
Gerardy, Valleria, and Nikita tours, In these tours 


twenty-one of their concert grand pianofortes are 
TIEN 





being used. 





ee 


wafenta. 


HIS list is specially compiled for the 

Magazine of Music by Messrs. Rayner 

& Cassell, patent agents, 37 Chancery 

Lane, London, W.C., from whom 

information relating to patents may be had 
gratuitously. 


15,680. Improvements in single or double-acting 
pneumatic valves for musical instruments, 
Adolf Richter, 33 Chancery Lane, 
London. September 16th. 

16,144. An improved method of transposing music 
to a higher or lower key. George 
Adamson, 9 Westland Row, Dublin, 
September 23rd. 

16,246. An improved apparatus for a musical enter- 
tainment. William Edward Evans, 212 
Clapham Road, London. September 24th. 

16,361. Improvements in combined pianofortes and 
organs. Edmund Hey, 11 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London. September 26th. 

16,425. Pianoforte keyboard mirror. Amina Good- 
win, Pettville House, St. James’ Road, 
Brixton, London. September 28th. 

16,427. Improved tapped wire button for organs, 
Frederick Rothwell, 166 Fleet Street, 





London. September 29th. 

16,514. Improvements in reed organs, or like 
musical instruments. James _ Baillie 
Hamilton, 47 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London. September 29th. 


16,555. Improvements in or relating to melodions, 
accordions, concertinas, and other similar 
free reed instruments. Charles Tucker, 
4 South Street, Finsbury. September 
29th. 

16,636. Improvements in or connected with violins 
and other like musical instruments, 
whereby the bow for sounding the chords 
is guided in the proper direction in rela- 
tion to the strings, and the hand of the 
violinist maintained in the proper position. 
Georg Menges, 6 Lord Street, Liverpool. 

September 3oth. 

16,962. The Snape improved music turnover. Percy 
Heathcote Snape, 3 Ritson Road, Dalston, 
London. October 6th. 

17,113. An improved music-holder to fix on the rib 
of a violin. John Thomas Graham and 
James Norton, The Bee Hive, Market 
Hill, Halstead. October 8th. 

17,292. Improvements in. folding music stands and 
easels. Thomas Pursey, 122 George 
Street, Edinburgh. October roth. 


SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED. d 


17,875. Earle (Thein), musical instruments, 1890, 6 
11,474. Lake (Pain), musical instruments, 1891, 11 
%5,944. Gaun, music stands, 1890, . é . 6 
15,573. Fouquet, turning over leaves. of music, 
1891, . . : Sea 
The above Specifications Published may be 
had of Messrs, Rayner & Cassell, patent 
agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.,, at 
the prices quoted. 


WANTED, 
No. 3 of the “ Magazine of Music.” Portrait and 
Music only would be sufficient. A good price would 
be given for this number in good condition. 

Address — BusiINEss MANAGER, ‘“‘ Magazine of 
Music,” 29 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


HAROLD OAKLEY 
TEACHES 
HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, ETC. 
BY CORRESPONDENCE. 


114 BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 














Trade orders for the ‘‘Magazine of Music” to be sent to 
Messrs. Kent & Co., 23 Paternoster Row. Subscriptions and 
Advertisements to Business Manager, “Magazine of Music 
Office, 8t. Martin's House, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 

Advertisements 5s. and 6s. per Inch (according to position), 
column width. 

Alt Edttorlal communications to be addressed to the Editor, 
“Arran,” Rutford Road, Coventry Park, Streatham, London, 
8.W. . 





* Printed by Morrison & Gibb, Edindurgh. 
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& SON. 
EARE OLD vioLINS. 


of EVERY DESCRIPTION of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
STRINGS, FITTINGS, Ete., 


34 RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON, W: 


EARE & SON invite an inspection of their 
B Collection of OLD VIOLINS, all genuine 
examples of the celebrated Old Masters. Over 300 
Old Instruments from which to select. 

Old Violins from £5. 

Old Tenors from £5. 
Old Violoncellos from £10. 
Old Double Basses from £15. 








Sole Wholesale Agents for JAMES TUBB’s celebrated 
Bows. 


Bows by the old makers also frequently in stock. 
SPECIALITY.—Genuine Italian Strings guar- 


anteed. Sample rst, 2nd, or 3rd Violin Strings 
forwarded on receipt of Seven Stamps. 


Repairs of every kind of Musical Instrument executed 
promptly by experienced workmen. 





Merchants, Shippers, and the Trade Supplied. 


@he Magazine of Music 


PICTORIAL PIANORORTE TUTOR. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“A work unique in its way.” 
From beginning to end replete with information 
and varied interest.” DAILY NEWS. 


“Even to many who are not ardent in the pursuit 
, , of music this volume will prove entertaining.” 
A good idea effectively carried out.” DAILY CHRONICLE. 


“ This lenge and handsome book is profusely illus- 
trated; the printing is admirably clear and 
good, and the paper thick and smooth.” 

“A decided novelty.” LIVERPOOL DAILY POST. 


“Quite a remarkable publication, comprehensive and 
attractive in character. It fully merits the popu- 
larity it promises to achieve.” LEEDS MERCURY. 


“In place of dry and uninteresting exercises, he 
«. introduces songs, sketches, and stories.” 

The most comprehensive undertaking of its kind 

ever produced.” BRADFORD OBSERVER. 


“It will be found of the utmost value in stimulat- 

«.. ing the mind of the young musician.” 

~ The prints alone are worth the price charged for 
the book,” IRISH TIMES. 








“A royal road to learning, This really remarkable 


ublication is probably unique in the matter of 
its pictorial illustrations, over sixty in number,” 
. YORKSHIRE «DAILY POST. 





PINFOLD’S METRONOME 


(PATENT) 
Is now used in all the principal Academies and 
* Colleges — the world, Among the hundreds 
of Testimonials received we have the honour to 
publish the following :— 
From Sir JOHN STAINER, M.A. 
(Mus. Doe., Oxon, Prof. of Music at the University). 

OxrorD, 13¢2 July 1891. 
GENTLEMEN,—Your simple and ingenious Metronome 
will meet a want which has long been felt by musicians, 
old and young. —With best wishes, I am, yours faithfully, 

To Messrs. A. & G, PINFOLD. JOHN STAINER. 


‘ From Dr. E. H. TURPIN 
(Hon. Secretary, College of Organists). 
6 ARGYLE SQUARE, LONDON, W.C., 
28¢h May 1891. : 

GENTLEMEN,—Accept my best thanks for your 
excellent Metronome, safely to hand, It is a very neat, 

elegant, and valuable contrivance. Its very simplicity 
the result I can see of much painstaking thought and 
mechanical skill—makes it a most reliable and lasting 
Metronome, - I am glad to note it is being widely used. 

—I remain, Gentlemen, yours very sincerely, 
E. H. TURPIN. 


From A.C. MACKENZIE (Mus. Doc., Aberdeen, Principal Royal 
Aeademy of Music, London). 

» * ard June 1801. 
DEAR Srrs,—TI have no hesitation in saying that your 
new Metronome is a very ingenious and elegant invention, 
The principle is seemingly a very simple one, and the 
advantages very apparent. ‘There is no mechanism and 
no noise, I think your clever contrivance will be: appre- 
ciated by musicians and amateurs, —Yours very faithfully, 

A. C. MACKENZIE. 

From AUGUST MANNS (Musical Director). 
CRYSTAL PALACE, LONDON, S.E., 
30¢hk May 1891. 
Messrs, A. & G. PINFOLD, 

GENTLEMEN,—I have received the pretty little case 
with your Metronome, and now thank you heartily for 
it. It gives me great pleasure to state that I tried your 
time adjuster carefully as soon as it came to hand, and 
that the numbers of beat per minute were correctly 
— in comparison with an English Chronometer. 
Hoping that = rset ~~ invention will soon be 
generally acknowledged.—I am, Gentlemen, yours 

sincerely, AUGUST MANNS. 
From J. W. COATES, F.S.A. (Editor, ‘Magazine of Music"). 

St, MARTIN'S HOUSE, 

29 LUDGATE H1L., Lonpon, E.C, 
I am exceedingly pleased with .your Metronome 
myself, and hope it is meeting } all the success it 














deserves. —I am, Gentlemen, faithf@y iw 
. W. COATES. 





From J. F. BRID 
(Mus. Doe., Choirmaster Westminster Abbey). 
LITTLINGTON ‘TOWER, THE CLOISTERS, 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 30/2 /uly 1891. 
GENTLEMEN, —Many thanks for the Metronome. It 
is wonderfully simple and cannot fail to meet with 
general acceptance,—Yours very truly, 
J. FRED. BRIDGE. 
From £. J. HOPKINS (Mus. Doc.) 
23 St. AUGUSTINE'S ROAD, CAMDEN SQUARE 
Lonpon, N.W., /udy 1891. 
GENTLEMEN,—Allow me to congratulate you on your 
production of a most useful, reliable, and elegant Metro- 
nome. It will, I feel sure, ere long, be very extensively 
welcomed and used by musicians, both young and old, 
—Believe me, faithfully yours, EDWD, J. HOPKINS. 


From W. SPARK (Mus. Doc., F.C.0., Borough Organist.) 
NEWTON PARK, LEEDS, 10// Juy 1891. 

Messrs. A, & G, PINFOLD, 

DEAR S1rs,—The ingenuity which you have exhibited 
in the manufacture and production of your Metronome 
is calculated to be of great service to the Professors and 
Students of Music. I quite agree with all that Mr, 
Turpin and Mr. Manns have said about it, and can only 
add that I think it is unequalled for its accuracy and use- 
fulness, and I feel sure that this beautifully made and 
elegant instrument will now supersede all oe oy and be 
in general use. Accept my best thanks for the specimen, 
which I shall not fail to recommend. —Yours tral , 

WM. SPARK. 

From W. @. CUSINS (Conductor of Her Majesty's Band). 

31 VICTORIA ROAD, KENSINGTON, W., 
20th July 1891. 

I have much pleasure in bearing testimony to the value 
of Pinfold’s Metronome, It is simple and portable, and 
should come into general use. Ww. @ CUSINS. 











From Capt. H. @. REW. 
WHITEHOUSE ROAD, CROYDON, 12th June 1891. 

DEAR BANDMASTER PINFOLD,—Your Metronome is 
most interesting to me as a musician. I consider it a 
most ingenious, and like many good inventions, a simple 
contrivance—superior to Others by its noiselessness and 
simplicity in working.—I am, yours very truly, 

nr H. G. 

We would especially recommend our Metronome 
to the notice of Organists, Teachers of Music, and 
the profession generally. Among Military, Brass, and 
other Bandsmen, it will prove an immense service 
and saving of time. 


To be obtained. of all Dealers, or wholesale of the Jnventors 
A. & G. PINFOLD, Cleckheaton, Yorks. 

Sample Metronome, Brass, not Polished, 6s.; Polished 

Brass, 73, 6d.; Nickel Plated, 9s.; Electro Silver Plated, 

10s. 6d. Morocco ‘‘Velvet Lined” Cases, 2s. 6d. extra. 

When enclosed in Case it forms a most useful and orna- 





mental article for Presentation. 
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": The Best Pianos— 


PIANOS de Luxe. BROAD WOOD'S. 99 


PIANOS de Luxe. 
PIANOS de Luxe. 
Pianos de Luxe. 


John Broadwood & Sons 


(The oldest existing Firm of Pianoforte Makers) 
Have supplied the Court during the reigns of— 
His Majesty King George IL, 
His Majesty King George III, 
His Majesty King George I[YV., 
His Majesty King William Tv, AND 
HER Most GRACIOUS MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. 
‘ee Special Appointment to Her Majesty, 
By Special Appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
By Special Appointment to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 
By Special Appointment to H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh. 
Makers to all the Royal Family, and by Appointment to several 
of Her Majesty’s Governing Representatives in the 
British Dependencies. 
Gold Medal, International Inventions Exhibition, 1885; 
Gold Medal, Society of Arts, 1885; 
Chief Gold Medal, Paris, 1867; 
Highest Distinction, London, 1862. 








OHN BROADWOOD & SONS’ newly introduced Iron. Upright and Grand 
Pianofortes are constructed to withstand, with ordinary care, atmospheric 
dryness or humidity, or extreme heat or cold; and are made THROUGHOUT, 

at their Manufactories in Lonpon, by the most experienced of British 
mechanics. The Broadwood Instruments are of the finest quality and most 
delicate finish, and possess, further, certain scientific improvements which impart 
a refinement, charm, and fascination of tone distinct from that in other Pianofortes. 








Pianofortes for Hire, or on the Three Years’ Sytem 


PPL PPL ALDPPLD LLLP PLL 


LISTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS ON APPLICATION. 


32, 33, 34 Great Pulteney Street 


(WEAR PICCADILLY CIRCUS), 


LONDON, WY. 
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See notes on “How to Practise” in letterpress part. P Engraved & Printed at Leipzig by OscarBrandstetter. 
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SONG. 


WORDS BY 
SARAH CHETWYND. 


Andante cantabile. m.m. ¢ = 92. 


MUSIC BY 
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